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WE SEE.... 


What about the rural school? 
Au rural teachers will be inter- 
ested in Miss Cruver’s article, 
pp. 310-312, concerning ‘‘Co- 
operative Effort in a _ Rural 
School’. Her experiences and 
opinions should be helpful. Rural 
sees is also discussed by 
F. Rogers Constance, who ex- 
presses himself on the question 
of teacher salaries in rural com- 
munities. Read ‘‘Reversion or Re- 
vision’, pp. 315-316. 


ee 

A great deal of interest is 
shown in the workings of the 
Wisconsin Equalization Law. In 
order to give our teachers an un- 
derstandin of this important 
educational legislation we have 
asked Mr. Limp of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction to 
explain it to us. His explanation 
will be found on pp. 313-314. 


ee 
e Keep up with educational 
measures now before the Wis- 
consin Legislature. You will find 
the status of many important 
educational bills on pp. 328-331. 
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—Courtesy Wis. Alumni Magazine 


Whatever may be the exigencies, 
whatever may be the reasons for 
drastic reductions in appropriations, 
one thing must not happen. There 
must be no curtailment of educa- 
tional facilities. The school systems 
for the education of our children in 
every State must be kept up to 100 
per cent efficiency. A State can af- 
ford to lose time on the construc- 
tion of a road, a bridge, or a build- 
ing and by speeding up construction 
at a later time possibly catch up, 
but education must be continuous 
—Alfred E. Smith, Ex-governor of New Yah 
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drops from the editor's pen 











“Come Out of the Classroom, Teacher” 






"MECENTLY, an editor, in a playful sort of way, pitied public servants who were not as 
R strongly organized as teachers. He elaborated upon alleged powerful lobby organizations 

and how our Association had inaugurated a campaign to ‘‘educate’’ the people with a bar- 
‘rage of “favorable” publicity. Flippancy and ridicule are subtle weapons, indeed, and no doubt 
' the politician—editor smiled as he got it off his chest. 


Time was when the teaching profession was synonymous with docility, innoncence, submis- 
sion, and readiness to take the short end of any deal. Theirs was not to reason why. 


Gone forever be that day if we are to play our part in the reconstruction days ahead. 
When all other interests resort to organized effort to protect their material welfare, the teachers 
need not apologize for showing their collective strength. We shall not ask to be pardoned for 
bringing the facts of public record to the attention of the public or the agencies of government. 


We are citizens as well as teachers. Present conditions draw us—whether we will or not— 
into the larger issues. As citizens and teachers we cannot escape the responsibility of giving 
serious study and counsel toward the adjustment of government, taxation, banking and other 
ptoblems which are confusedly entangled. If some current developments indicate anything, they 
point to the necessity of organization. The National Council of Education has just presented 
a functional program for educational associations. While it embodies more than is possible of 
immediate realization the theses’ are so constructive that we bring some of them to the atten- 
tion of our readers. 


1. Educational associations should strive to improve the professional competency of their 
members in order that they may better serve society. 


2. Since education is a process essential both to the preservation and improvement of a 
culture, educational associations should formulate their views with reference to social, 
economic, political processes and problems, and advise the public as to the kind of 
education that will most effectively meet the needs of society according to these for- 
mulated views. 


3. Educational associations should advise the public: 
a. with regard to the kind, the quality, and the various forms of organized education that will best 
= serve the needs of society. 


b. with regard to the educational agencies to be maintained, the best forms of control, organization, 
C- and support of these agencies and with reference to the number and professional training of the 
personnel required. 


ld- c. with regards to the educative effects of sozial institutions and practices. 
rion 4. Educational associations should serve as agencies whereby the teachers may effectively 


discharge their responsibility for participation in the formulation of broad social 
1 UP, policies. 


UOUS. 5. Under our economic and social system educational associations may legitimately 
strive to advance and protect the interests of their members. 





] on = ° P P ‘ : P 
Jew ¥ 6. The field of education is so extensive, so varied in character, and so highly special- 


ized as to require many types of professional organizations. 
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7. Professional associations in education should in the management of their own affairs 
exemplify the highest professional and social ideals. They should summon their ablest 


minds to leadership. 


8. All workers in education should take an active interest in those general associations 
upon which falls the heaviest responsibility for advising the public on educational 


problems. 


9. The status of teachers as employees of the state entrusted with a most important 
social function requires that they advise the public fearlessly with reference to edu- 


cation conceived in the broadest sense. 





A PROTEST letter to a weekly publication 
was printed in the February JOURNAL. 
Our readers will recall that we asked the editor 
for a statement regarding future attitude toward 
education. His prompt reply was anything but 
mollifying. It is apparent that we 
The Post were jie ment ee detect the 
Replies open insults contained in the pro- 
tested article. There is, plainly, a determination 
to make the most of a poor case by arrogant 
insistence upon the supreme judgment and wis- 
dom of a propagandist writer. 


The POST'S reply: 


Editorial Rooms 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
George Horace Lorimer Editor 
Philadelphia 
February 1, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Plenzke: 

We are in receipt of your letter of January thir- 
tieth. You have apparently read into Mr. Lefevre’s 
article a meaning and intention that were not in his 
thoughts when he wrote it, nor in ours when we 
published it. His article was in no sense a criticism 
of teachers or of teaching. Nor did Mr. Lefevre 
question the abilities or the devotion to their calling 
of the average teachers. His quarrel was with the 
increasing number of educational frills and extra- 
curricular activities that the taxpayer has been forced 
to pay for in recent years, and the extravagance of 
many plants. His remarks naturally did not apply to 
such schools as have no high-priced plants or un- 
necessary frills. He cited the case of the local teacher, 
not primarily because she was a teacher, but because 
her attitude to the financial crisis in her town was 
typical of the tax-blindness he was about to discuss. 
When she was informed that her salary would be 
held up because people were not paying their taxes, 
she saw no further than that such non-payment of 
taxes was costing her a vacation trip. She entirely 
overlooked the vitally important fact that, as a re- 
sult of the excessive spending of recent years, the 
schools in many cities and states, like other units, 
have been taking much more money than the tax- 
payer can possibly afford to pay. What Mr. Lefevre 
wanted to bring out was that taxpayers have rights 
that cannot be ignored, even in the name of educa- 
tion; and that schools cannot be exempted from the 
retrenchment that is absolutely necessary if our coun- 
try is to get its national amd local affairs back on a 
solvent basis. 

Mr. Lefevre's article is a survey of the present tax 
crisis, and a discussion of the possible means of meet- 
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ing it. His comments on the high cost of education 
were merely incidental in his review of all the na- 
tional extravagances that have combined to place an 
unbearable burden on the American taxpayer. 


Yours truly, 
(Signature not legible) 


N/L 
ee 


THE history of education attests to the fact 

that practical extensions of educational op- 
portunity have been made during every period 

’ of hard times. Thus far, not 
Indiana much encouragement has come 
Saves Itself from the present situation as 
far as school progress is concerned. There are 
some bright spots, however. 


Indiana has come through with legislation 
that saved the schools. Property tax has been 
the source of its educational revenue. For many 
years their difficulties were becoming increas- 
ingly acute. A tax-limitation statute accentu- 
ated the problem. The 1933 Legislature of that 
state approved a state school support plan 
which will save Hoosier education and other 
governmental functions. The tax policy of the 
state has been revised. 


Relief to each school unit is provided in that 
state aid of not to exceed six hundred dollars 
shall be paid for each teacher employed. The 
law also guarantees a minimum term of eight 
months in all schools of the state with a mini- 
mum salary of eight hundred dollars for ele- 
mentary teachers and one thousand dollars for 
high school teachers. 

This forward step by our neighboring state is 
outstanding and suggests a determination to 
maintain adequate school facilities despite the 
present crisis. 


A limited supply of “Guiding Wisconsin's 
Growing Generations” is on hand for distribu- 
tion. If any organization or group in your local- 
ity would be interested in the book the secre: 
tary’s office will gladly mail them upon your 


request. 
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ELIZABETH WATERS 
aa | 


Miss Elizabeth Waters is dead. Her passing is a loss to 
education, as well as a personal loss for the scores of us 
who knew her and worked with her. She had served the 
cause of education for 40 years, both as a teacher and as a 
member of the board of regents of the University of 


Miss Waters was born in Fond du Lac, Dec. 3, 1864, and 
attended schools there until she entered the University of 
Wisconsin in 1881. 
neapolis high schools for several years, Miss Waters ob- 
tained a position with the Fond du Lac high school where 
she remained until last year, when she resigned her teach- 
ing position, because of failing health. 

Besides an active teaching career, Miss Waters kept in 
close touch with University affairs, as a member of the i” 
board of regents between 1911-15, and 1921 until her death. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association feels a special loss 
in the passing of Miss Waters, for as a member of the ex- } 
ecutive committee for eight years she helped formulate and 
carry out a constructive educational program for the teach- | 
ers of the state. In recognition of her work in the associa- } 
tion the teachers of the state honored her at the 1932 "I 

| 


As is always the case, life goes on, and the work done 
so well by Miss Waters will be continued by others, yet 
the loss is nevertheless keenly felt by the hundreds of teach- 
ers who were inspired by the depth of her understanding, 
the willingness to give unsparingly of her time and strength, 
and the unwavering courage with which she faced problems 
and situations which would crush and discourage an average 


I expect to pass through this life but once. If, therefore, 
there is any kindness I can show, or any good I can do to any 
fellow-being, let me do it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 7 


for I shall not pass this way again. 














After teaching English in the Min- 





—A. B. Hegeman 
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o-operative Effort 


in a Rural School >» » » 


If you should get the doldrums as a result 
of routine and the sameness of things, this ar- 
ticle will lift you out. The philosophy and 
practices of the Hillcrest School constitute the 


answer to many a supervisor's prayers. 
—Editor 





S I SIT here during the noon hour and 
glance the length of the tables, I see 
twenty-eight children happily enjoying 
their lunches. They are laughing and talking 
between bites and swallows. How far removed 
from troubles and burdens they seem to be! 
There is a fine spirit of friendship and co-oper- 
ation among them, although they differ greatly 
in personalities. And how widely different are 
the backgrounds from which these personalities 
come. Johnny lives in the beautiful white farm 
house on the hill; Sammy lives in the tar paper 
shack across the tracks. Sara’s mother is a grad- 
uate of a big eastern university; Jimmie’s 
mother cannot read and write, even in her own 
language. But, as I look at them now, one lit- 
tle child seems just as happy as another in his 
work and in his play. 

The integration of personalities seems to be 
the cause of this existing individual happiness. 
From the time that Jimmie entered the first 
grade, he knew that he was part of a give and 
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Harriet Cruver 
Teacher, Waukesha County 


take order. He realized that he could express 
himself in a balanced freedom and that his 
ideas would receive the same consideration as 
Sara’s. Responsibility was given to him in the 
first grade and there his training for leadership 
had its beginning. We sometimes put small 
tasks beyond the limits of a child’s ability, but 
Jimmie forgot his inferior home surroundings 
when he helped Sara and Kate with the phrase 
drill. Sammie forgot that he lived in a green 
shack when he sang so sweetly the song that 
the others were to learn. Elmer’s memories of 
a run-a-way father dropped into oblivion as he 
repeated the beautiful poem that his classmates 
were to memorize. Each child soon finds, in the 
child-centered school, that there is some line of 
work in which he can excell and help all the 
others. It may not be by way of the three R's, 
which we do not neglect here. But what of 
that? I arrived at school late one morning. As 
I entered the building I heard the sound of 
music and singing. Soon I found that our lead- 
ership and co-operative plan was not useless 
practice. Antoinette, a little girl from a for- 
eign home was leading the singing, while 
Jeanne sat at the piano pounding out the notes 
with her index finger. Everyone smiled and the 
expressions seemed to say, “We could get along 
just as well without you.” 

Very often we have four or five group activi 
ties or classes in progress at the same time. 
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These groups need leaders to conduct them. 
They choose their own leaders generally. Per- 
haps Ann, of the second grade, will be helping 
the first grade with the phrase drill or show- 
ing a classmate how to write the numbers; Ella 
may be conducting a fifth grade reading lesson 
in one corner; Robert loves to write stories on 
the blackboard as his classmates compose them 
orally; Helen pronounces the seventh grade 
spelling words, while Enid supervises the con- 
struction of a poster by the third grade. I be- 
lieve that there would be many obstacles in the 
way of this procedure if the children did not 
have certain tools and skills, if they were not 
engaged in purposeful and interesting activity, 
and if appreciation for the finer things were 
neglected. 


Don’t Kill Initiative 


In regard to the tools and skills, it seems 
vitally necessary that children learn to read 
well from the very beginning and learn early 
to organize thoughts into simple outlines, that 
they learn to spell through high pressure ear 
training, that they write only after they have 
been taught to construct each letter the right 
way, that they create pictures and other forms 
of constructive work which may be displayed 
no matter how crude the results. ‘Thou shalt 
not kill one bit of stirring endeavor in the 
heart of a little child.” Teach the child “how 
to study” the various types of material, to glean 
information or appreciation of fine style or fine 
ideas. Show him how to use the dictionary, the 
contents of a book, how to find reference books 
on a library shelf, how to use an encyclopedia, 
and how to skim material for desired infor- 
mation. 


Every activity should have a purpose and the 
child should know what he can accomplish 
through it. The activity must be interesting and 
colorful. It cannot be interesting and certainly 
not colorful if Jimmie has heard the same 
thing given in the same way every year since 
he was in the first grade. For this reason I 
discard every plan at the end of the year and 
the next year get new ideas from a different 
level of ability and interest. Children get rest- 
less for new methods and procedure, just as 
grown folks do. 








A modern rural school—a far cry from the 
dingy Little Red School of a generation ago. 
Note the fine library, radio, and filing cab- 
inet. The boys in the rear are working on a 
Bi-Centennial model of Mount Vernon. 












































To keep an atmosphere of progress in circu- 
lation we attempt one or more all-school proj- 
ects every year. The children made a survey of 
the district one year to determine the home con- 
veniences, which, when put into map form, 
framed, and electrically lighted, won a twenty 
five dollar prize. This money, wcll sugges- 
tion, was invested in a good used radio and a 
new telechron. The radio became a project 
within a project. Many fine lessons in appre- 
ciation are forthcoming from it. Every week 
we travel into musicland with Professor Gor- 
don over WHA and with Walter Damrosch 
over the NBC Network. We hear fine talks on 
nature and vocational guidance and sparkling 
music ushers in the nine o'clock assembly. 

The preparation of material for a school 
booth at the state fair gave the pupils ability 
to work together long and strenuously. In this 
activity they learned that ‘‘art never repeats and 
art never copies”. Creative powers were brought 
into full play. The research was extensive. I]I- 
lustrative material was secured from chambers 
of commerce, government bureaus, experiment 
stations, live-stock associations, picture and 
travel companies. The need for a filing system 
arose and was solved by the purchase of a file 
to which all students may go for information 
on various subjects. 





Visual education plays a large part in the 
activity work of our school. Seven years ago a 
stereoptican, three hundred slides, and three 
hundred stereographs were purchased. The 
children learned how to find and show pictures 
to illustrate their topics. To-day they create 
scenes from stories and produce them on home- 
made slides. By tracing on a glass over a pic- 
ture they can flash before the class any drawing 
to portray an idea. For silent reading, drill 
work, story visualization, or subject illustration, 
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we feel that our lantern is almost indispensable. 
Last fall we secured five boxes of slides cover- 
ing phases of hygiene and physiology from the 
Treasury Department at Washington. This serv- 
ice is free. From the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin slides may 
be secured that cover almost every school 
subject. 

At the close of every school year the pupils 
give a three-act play which is a grand climax 
of ideas secured from reading and dramatizing. 
Last year they decided to give Robin Hood. 
They designed their own costumes and made 
them from flour sacks dyed in various colors. 
The scenery was painted on building paper with 
alabastine. Several original role interpretations 
were excellent. Friar Tuck clowned over the 
stewing venison as only one could who was 
living the part. This year we plan to have the 
play entirely the product of pupil activity; the 
directing, prompting, and printing of programs 
included. 

In the several activities that I have men- 
tioned Willie is able to get some satisfaction 
for his efforts. He finds that school isn’t just a 
humdrum place in which to stand up and tell 
what he has read from a book. He learns to 
express his ideas in the bimonthly school paper 
and in the school society. Never shall I forget 
the meeting in which Jimmie, grave but eager, 
bewildered the chairman by saying, “I move 
that we balance our budget”. We had thirty-five 
cents in the treasury. 

During the greater part of last year we un- 
dertook the correction of speech defects among 
the pupils, the development of the topical reci- 
tation, and the art of making speeches in pub- 
lic. We set apart a ten minute period each day 
during which time talks were given, current 
events were discussed, or book reviews pre- 
sented. Comments were exchanged at the close 
of the period. Not only did the pupils improve 
greatly in their ability to speak, but a keener 
insight into personalities was forthcoming. One 
series of talks covered ‘My Hobby’, another 
“The Story of My Life”. One boy brought a 
coin collection and explained his efforts to col- 
lect coins from travelers to different countries. 
Another showed leathercraft learned in a boy 
scout circle. Other hobbies ranged from sewing 
in a 4-H Club to erecting athletic equipment 
in a basement for physical development. (The 
boy who did this won first place in the county 
field day events.) A teacher can learn many 
interesting things about the pupils in the life 
stories. Bits of humor, hardship, and family 
influence are bound to crop out. Five children 
had crossed the Atlantic Ocean as immigrants 
to a free land; one little girl had lived in a 
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stilted house on the mountainside of Alabama; } 
another boy had “turned turtle in a baby buggy, 
while an infant, but was still a boy’. 

While we are building a child-centered 
school on a foundation of free expression and 
individual congue through purposeful activ. 


ity, we must ever keep in mind the develop. 
ment of appreciation of music, painting, litera- 
ture, drama, and nature. “Without some music 
what would life be bringing?”’ A county su- 
pervisor of music comes to our school once a 
week. Willie learns that he can sing as well 
as read. Some of the great musical composers 
of the ages have become his friends. He can 
recognize most of the instruments of the or- 
chestra by sight and by sound. He will par- 
ticipate in the annual music festival next spring, 
where he will come in contact with other county 
children and unite with them to produce a 
beautiful cantata. 

The first steps in the enjoyment of painting 
and sculpture are created by material embodied 
in the Wisconsin Course of Study. Books named 
in the Wisconsin Reading Circle List lead little 
children along many avenues of interests. The 
children in our school help select the new 
books from the Township Library List. When 
the new books arrive, they help catalog them 
and place them on the library shelves. Interest 
in the library is stimulated in several ways, 
such as the presentation of book reviews by the 
pupils or teacher at the meetings of the book 
club, building of a village of book characters, 
construction of a silhouette frieze of book char- 
acters, securing a traveling library, being a 
member of the Junior Literary Guild, and lis- 
tening to radio talks by Rachael Field and 
other modern contemporary writers. During 
Good Book Week this year each child made 
a book character. Robert produced Will James’ 
Smoky in a rich glossy black plush coat. Roy 
brought Dab Dab, the duck, dressed in real 
duck plumage. Lewis, who has read fourteen 
books by Altshelter, constructed a scout, gun 
in hand, sitting under a tree with his dog. The 
tree was made from bark which he procured 
from the top-most branch of an orchard tree 
while hanging by his feet. He broke six needles 
while attempting to sew part of his sister’s old 
fur coat for a hunting jacket. 

The fun and joy and the final results that 
emerge from the child-centered school are mani- 
fold rewards for the proportionate effort re- 
quired in their production. May the time not 
be far off when the fine philosophy upheld by 
our Wisconsin educators to-day will be incul- 
cated in every school in the land to the extent 
that every teacher will say, ‘I will not make 
this child another me. One me is enough.” 
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Our 


-. Equalization Law 


The Backbone of Wisconsin’s 
“Education for All’’ School System 


lame 


ee, | 


islative enactment during the past decade 

for the betterment of the common schools 
of Wisconsin, is the so-called Equalization Law, 
Section 20.245, passed by the Legislature of 
1927. 

For many years the ig in Wisconsin had 
felt the need of a more adequate and equitable 
means of distribution of state and county aid 
to the public schools of the state. The unfair- 
ness of distributing this aid to school districts 
on the census basis—ages four to twenty inclu- 
sive—was apparent. Under this system money 
was distributed to districts, villages and cities 
where wealth and the number of children to 
be educated showed little or no correlation. In 
many instances two adjoining districts, having 
the same number of children to educate and 
receiving the same amount of state and county 
aid, were vastly unequal in wealth, the varia- 
tion ranging from $40,000 to $1,000,000. In 
one district a tax rate of one mill was ample 
to support a standard school; in another the 
tax rate of twenty-six mills was necessary. In 
other words, to provide a standard school in 
one district meant that the tax-payers had to 
make twenty-five times the effort the tax-payers 
made in the other district. The above condi- 
tion prevailed amongst villages and cities as 
well. That Wisconsin has ample taxable prop- 
etty for the maintenance of high class standard 
elementary schools in every district, village and 
city of the state wherever located, without bur- 
densome taxation, is a fact that needs no com- 
ment. The problem was not reduction of school 
taxation, but equalization of taxation. 

Under the new law a more equitable method 
of distributing state and county aid to element- 
ay schools is provided. Under the old method 
as provided tor by the State Constitution, a 
“common school fund” was created, the pro- 
ceeds of which were distributed by the state to 
school districts in proportion to the number of 
children of school age, regardless of the num- 
bet of children attending school in the dis- 
trict, or regardless of its assessed valuation. 
Under the old plan a district with an assessed 
valuation of $40,000, greatly in need of aid, 


Tis most outstanding and far reaching leg- 
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received the same amount of state and county 
aid as a district with $1,000,000 valuation 
where no state and county aid was needed. The 
income from the common school fund was aug- 
mented by a statewide seven-tenths mill tax 
and this, when apportioned among the school 
districts in the ratio of the number of children 
of school age, amounted to $4.40 per census. 
This was the last payment under the old law. 

Since the common school fund is a constitu- 
tional provision and could not be amended by 
the Legislature this was left intact, the income 
from the common school fund to be distributed 
as in the past. The amount of aid from this, 
however, is almost negligible, being at the pres- " 
ent time fifty cents per child of school age. 

The new law, Section 20.245, commonly 
called the Equalization Law, or the Callahan 
Law, provides for a one and one-tenth mill tax 
on the total taxable property of the state, the 
proceeds of which are designated as the public 
school fund. As a matter of fact, only a small 
portion of the money raised for this fund has 
been on general property, the money for the 
most part coming from the income tax. For the 
past two years, however, no state tax on gen- 
eral property has been levied. In 1931, the Leg- 
islature repealed the one and one-tenth mill 
property tax and designated the amount as a 
sum sufficient to be paid out of the ‘General 
Fund”, 

The original law, Section 20.245, now sec- 
tion 40.87, changes the method of distribution. 
Money under this law is distributed on two 
bases—the flat rate basis and the equalization 
basis. On the flat rate basis, the state appor- 
tions to each district, village and city in the 
state, $250 per elementary teacher. The county 
matches this amount. For the school year 
1931-32, there were 15,842 elementary teach- 
ers in the state and $3,960,500 was appor- 
tioned on this feature. 

On the equalization basis districts, villages 
and cities having an equalized valuation of less 
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than $250,000 per elementary teacher receive 
additional aid from the state other than the 
$500 ($250 state and $250 county aid) on the 
flat rate. The amount is in inverse ratio to the 
districts’ equalized valuation. Two factors de- 
termine the amount; the district’s equalized 
valuation, and the district’s levy, that is, the 
amount of money voted by the electors at the 
annual meeting for school purposes, spread on 
the tax roll in November and collected the fol- 
lowing January and February. This levy divided 
by the district’s equalized valuation determines 
the district school tax rate. The state matches 
this tax rate, the district paying on its equalized 
valuation and the state paying on the difference 
between the district's equalized valuation and 
$250,000. For example, a district has an equal- 
ized valuation of $150,000 and employs one 
elementary teacher. Eleven hundred dollars is 
needed to maintain the school during the year. 
Subtract $500,—state and county aid—under 
the flat rate, and $600 is the amount left for 
the state and district to raise jointly, the dis- 
trict paying on $150,000 and the state paying 
on $100,000—the difference between the base, 
$250,000 and the district’s equalized valuation 
of $150,000. The rate is .0024 mills on the 
dollar. The district’s share of this $600, then, 
is $360, and the state’s share is $240. There 
are two limits. The state will pay no more 
than four mills on its share, nor more than 
$600 per teacher on this feature. In districts, 
villages, and cities employing more than one 
teacher, it is the above problem multiplied by 
the number of elementary teachers employed. 

The five apportionments of state aid to the 
various districts, villages and cities of the state 
under this law are as follows: 


OIRO, cn nmataecdawases $5,651,050.92 
IO UBe2. Ge cecennmeie tami 5,708,876.20 
LP ePH90! aickocin ic aeweee 5,815,070.74 
UU) ae ee arene erat 5,888,750.13 
eo) 6,029,843.58 


The full amount of all apportionments ex- 
cept for the school year 1931-32 has been paid 
by the state. Only 86.5% of the 1931-32 ap- 
portionment can be paid in 1933. 

In November, 1932, the Emergency Board 
reduced the 1931-32 apportionment to 90% 
of the amount apportioned during the fiscal 
year 1930-31, or $5,231,190.71, the total 
amount available. The total amount apportioned 
in December, 1932, was $5,215,814.71, leav- 
ing a balance of $15,376, for supplementary 
apportionments. 

In planning the school budget at the annual 
meeting for the coming year, the electors, hav- 
ing been notified of the district's equalized 
valuation can at this time, determine nearly 
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eight months in advance the amount of state 
aid figured to the cent, due the following 
March. 

Under the equalization feature the district's 
equalized (not assessed) valuation is used in 
determining the amount of state aid in every 
case. This is done in order that all taxable 
properties of the state may have the same valua- 
tion rating, namely 100%. This rating is de- 
termined annually for each district, village and 
city by the State Tax Commission. 

Wisconsin has nearly 8,000 school districts, 
Last year (1931-32) approximately 5,400 dis- 
tricts, villages and cities received aid under the 
equalization feature. More than one-third of 
the total apportionment was distributed to those 
districts with less than average wealth. If prop- 
erty values continue to decline the number of 
these districts this year wiil, in all probability, 
increase to 5,600, increasing the aid propor- 
tionately on the equalization feature. 

Under the last apportionment 664 districts 
in forty-two counties received the maximum 
amount of aid under the equalization feature, 
namely, $600 per elementary teacher. Most of 
the states have some form of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity. Wisconsin is among those 
foremost in rank. 

In order that every district, village and city 
in the State may, regardless of wealth, main- 
tain a standard school, the state not only matches 
the district’s effort in taxing ability, but makes 
it possible that that tax rate shall not exceed 
four mills. Otherwise there would be a wide- 
spread denial of educational opportunities to a 
vast number of children living in less favored 
areas in the state. If it were not for the gen- 
erous amount of aid given to many of the 
poorer districts in the state, many schools would 
have closed their doors last fall, and still more 
after the Christmas holidays. 

The summary report of the ‘‘National Survey 
of School Finance”’ recently made by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, reads in 
part as follows: 

“The most desirable plan for determining 
the amount of the state’s contribution to the 
support of the educational program is the plan 
which bases the amount of money which is to 
be provided by the state upon set guarantees 
to individual districts. In order that the propet 
budgetary procedure may be followed in indi- 
vidual districts, such districts must be able to 
predict with accuracy the amount of funds 
which they will receive from the state. By and 
large in state support programs to-day districts 
are not able to predict with accuracy the amount 
to be received from the state.’’ 

Such is Wisconsin’s equalization law. 
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F. Rogers Constance 
A Rural Teacher 


The minimum salary law is under considera- 
tion by the Legislature. In this article the 
writer presents a point of view which makes 
the opening salary contingent upon size of 
school. The JouRNAL would be glad to re- 


ceive comments on this timely subject. 
—Editor 





HAT do we experienced rural teachers 
\W/ have as an incentive for good work 

and professional goal? When I first 
began teaching, I worked very hard to satisfy 
my personal sense of right and to show appre- 
ciation of the great trust that was mine. I 
wanted to satisfy the school board and the par- 
ents of the children enrolled in the school. I 
wanted my family, my relatives, and my friends 
to be proud of my work; and above all I wanted 
to succeed in order that I might be asked back 
for another year, and with a raise in salary, if 
possible, 

Now what is the condition? The last two 
years I have taught a very large school for less 
money than I taught my first year of school. 
Why is this so? The answer is that there are 
too many unemployed teachers who are trained 
for rural teaching, but who lack true profes- 
sional spirit. Why do we hear so much about 
reducing the minimum salary? It is because so 
many prospective teachers would be willing to 
underbid the minimum wage in order to secure 
a job. They do not realize the harm they are 
doing their profession nor the extent of the 
criticism they are heaping upon themselves. 
They underbid the employed teacher and sel- 
dom make any inquiry into the enrollment or 
the conditions of the school concerned. The 
job is uppermost in mind, and little or no 
thought is given to the problems involved in 
assuming the responsibility of teaching certain 
schools. I doubt if any two rural schools are 
concerned with the same identical problems, 
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A Beginning at $75... 


even in a state where the rural school schedule 
is uniform. Equipment within and without the 
school varies. The nationalities represented in 
the school vary; and above all the school boards 
themselves differ widely in their methods of 
handling their obligations toward the school 
and obtaining reports. School boards can not 
easily be set or trained to type, for the sense of 
the importance of the school in the rural dis- 
tricts varies perceptibly in the minds of the 
people who fill the offices of the school board. 
Several generations of a carefully trained citi- 
zenry must live and die before the importance 
of the school can be universally realized. In 
many rural localities it is possilbe to find par- 
ents who came directly from the ‘Old Coun- 
try’ or are only one generation removed. Sel- 
dom have a large mass of this type of parents 
had the chance to complete elementary education. 

Another factor in this unwelcome condition 
in rural teaching is the wild, unsystematized, 
unsensible scramble for jobs which has been 
accelerated because of ‘‘family’’ or “‘obligation”’. 
This factor has put many an excellent rural 
teacher “‘on the shelf’’ and has put some unfit, 
irresponsible, unworthy teachers to work. Too 
many people seem to think that avy one can 
teach a rural school, and that the rural teach- 
et’s day begins at nine o'clock, closes at four, 
and leaves evenings and week-ends free from 
care or consideration of the next week’s work. 
I challenge such an attitude on the part of any 
thinking citizen. Of all jobs that should be 
freed from “‘pull’ and ‘“drag’’, the positions of 
public service, of which I firmly believe that 
teaching is the most important, should be the 
farthest from political and unscrupulous 
methods. 

The teacher must always be the example of 
his or her teaching. The teacher must have 
character and an unbiased attitude toward the 
duties and privileges of citizenship. I have 
compiled a set of qualities which I believe 
every good citizen possesses. The list is: clean- 
liness, obedience, courtesy, honesty, industry, 
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promptness, willingness, initiative, sportsman- 
ship, self-control, self-reliance, responsibility, 
leadership, perseverance, and appreciation of 
fellowmen. Man was not meant to live alone; 
but only through careful, thoughtful, directed 
training is he fit to live among his fellows. If 

eople stressed only the good points of other 
folks, fellowship and brotherhood would be 
simplified; and since the school offers excel- 
lent opportunities for teaching by example and 
stress because of the natural susceptibility and 
plasticity of child minds, it behooves the teacher 
to fulfill his or her service to society by build- 
ing desirable character through constant stress 
of wholesome, desirable habits. 

During my years of rural teaching I have set 
up ideas of my own. Any one who is a true- 
blooded citizen is a free-thinker and is capable 
of doing some investigations and forming of 
opinions for himself. I have come to this con- 
clusion: A beginning teacher should be re- 
quired to teach the small school and start in at 
the minimum salary. (I say this from my own 
experience, though four years ago I taught a 
school with average enrollment of nearly thirty, 
for one hundred dollars a month.) Then suc- 
cess can be appreciably rewarded by increased 
salary or shift to a larger school with inferred 
raise in salary. Success is due largely to work- 
manship, the result of perseverance, responsi- 
bility, initiative, cooperation, and leadership. I 
have conceived this graduated salary scale for 
rural schools: 

Minimum salary ($75) for schools with av- 
erage enrollment 15 or less and no teaching 
experience for employee; a range of $10 in- 
crease in salary ($75-$85) for schools with 
average enrollment between 16 and 26 and 
teacher’s teaching experience of one and two 


years; a range of $10 ($85-$95) for schools 
with average enrollment from 26 through 35 





March isn’t really, really bad. 
He’s just a boisterous, headstrong lad 
Who sails our kites and roughs our hair 
And jumps at us most anywhere, 
And grabs our coats and throws our hats 
And puffs the fur on pussy cats. 

I like March. 
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and teacher’s teaching experience of three 
and four years; a range of $10 ($95-$105) in- 
crease for schools with average enrollment 
from 36 through 45 and teaching experience 
of teacher four and five years; and a mini- 
mum of $100 a month for schools with aver- 
age enrollment over 45 and a minimum of 
five years teaching experience for the teacher. 
Please note that I said enrollment, not at- 
tendance. Such a system would give the ex- 
perienced teachers definite and desirable goals 
to achieve, and would improve the profes- 
sional spirit, the morale, and the Serviceabil- 
ity of teachers because of the elimination of 
those undesirable teachers who do not intend 
to make teaching a definite life-work. 


I also believe that every prospective teacher 
should be required to file the following ques- 
tionnaire, for I think that love of children is 
the essential and initial qualification for teach- 
ers. 1. Do you love children? 2. Are you in 
sympathy with rural life? 3. Do you under- 
stand and study child nature? 4. Are you phys- 
ically fit? 5. What experiences have you had 
that should fit you for rural teaching? 6. Why 
did you decide to become a rural teacher? 
7. What is your attitude toward the mission of 
teaching? 8. What is your attitude toward life? 





March sings a lusty springtime song, 
And capers, dances, romps along; 
He piles the fleecy clouds on high 
Then chases them all ‘round the sky. 
The daffodils so gay and prim, 
Dance and laugh along with him. 

I like March. 


March puffs his cheeks and gives a shout 
That brings the pussywillows out; 

He whistles in a thousand keys 

And wrestles with the maple trees. 

He brings the robins,—bluebirds, too, 
And that is why I’m telling you, 


I like March. 
—New York State Ed. 
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Shall We Grant 





Differentiated High School Diplomas? 


The following report on the differentiated 
high school diplime comes from a committee 
of the Wisconsin Secondary Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. Members of the committee are F. F. 
Schlosser, Algoma, chairman, P. A. Tipler, An- 
tigo, C. T. Pfisterer, Brodhead, and J]. A. 
Bransmark, Cudahy. Editor 





advisability of granting differentiated di- 

plomas to high school graduates. The 
question is, Shall we grant two types of di- 
plomas, one to students who are capable of 
doing college work and another for those stu- 
dents of lower mentality and not capable of 
successful scholastic accomplishment on colle- 
giate levels? 

The committee tried to study the problem 
from various points of view. It desired to 
know if a differentiated diploma should be 
issued on college or non-college requirements. 
Also, it wanted to know if there should be a 
special diploma for vocational courses as now 
offered in many schools, and if it would be 
advisable to draw a distinction on the basis of 
mental ability. In trying to solve these prob- 
lems we endeavored to discover the advantages 
and disadvantages of each of the suggested 
procedures. 

For the purpose of securing pertinent in- 
formation we resorted to the following: 

(1) Careful studies were made of the work that 
had been done by national educational organizations, 
state educational associations, and research depart- 
ments of colleges and universities; (2) reactions 
from all state departments of education; (3) reac- 
tions from colleges and universities concerning col- 
lege requirements including both scholastic records 
and curriculum; (4) survey of principals and super- 
intendents in Wisconsin, as to their experience with 
differentiated diplomas, with arguments for and 
against; (5) a survey is now under way to deter- 
mine the attitude of parents on diploma differentia- 
tion. Responses from local parent-teacher associations 
are anticipated. 


ee study was authorized to ascertain the 


So far very little work has been done to de- 
termine whether or not the differentiated di- 
ploma should be issued to high school gradu- 
ates. Only one comprehensive study has been 
made and this was conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Secondary School 
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Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The report is dated May 1930. A sum- 
marty of the study covering 45 states and the 
District of Columbia shows that differentiated 
diplomas are awarded because of completion of 
different vocational courses in many schools. 
About 17 per cent of the principals report 
such a practice, but no study was made to find 
out whether or not the differentiation should 
be based on college entrance requirements or 
mental ability. 

Some of the universities and colleges feel 
that the differentiated diploma would be far 
more valuable than the confidential record on 
personal qualifications which are now for- 
warded to higher institutions of learning by 
ptincipals and superintendents, while other in- 
stitutions of learning feel that there is a marked 
distinction made at the present time since prin- 
cipals and superintendents do not recommend 
gtaduates who have made a low scholastic rec- 
ord in high school to enter colleges or univer- 
sities. Other colleges and universities maintain 
a diploma indicating the scholastic standing 
would be very helpful in adjusting applica- 
tions for admission. 

It is believed that such differentiation would 
be feasible and would help maintain higher 
scholastic standards. It is contended that there 
is a wide-spread general opinion that gradua- 
tion from an accredited school means admission 
to a college and university. A differentiation 
in diplomas would aid to spread the news that 
graduation in itself does not automatically as- 
sure one of admission to college or university. 
It is recommended that principals will not cer- 
tify all graduates, but only those whose char- 
acter, scholarship, interest and attainments, seri- 
ousness of purpose and intellectual promotion 
are superior; and that the school should be 
willing to stand sponsor for their success at the 
university. The grade requirements for recom- 
mendation should be distinctly higher than that 
for graduation. 

A plan suggested by a member of the State 
Department of Public Instruction deserves care- 
ful consideration. It is suggested that three 
types of diplomas be granted; diploma “A” 
which would require 18 units for graduation, 
meeting all college entrance requirements, not 
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more than 2 units for extra curricular work 
such as music and debate, having an honor 
point average of 2.25 or better for 4 years, 
and no grade below “'C’’. Diploma “'B’, some- 
what similar in the requirements to diploma 
“A”, but requiring only 16 units, meeting col- 
lege entrance requirements, and not more than 
one credit for extra curricular activities. Di- 
ploma “C’” would require only 15 units for 
graduation and no academic requirements for 
regular academic work for entering college. 
The academic requirements for diploma ‘C” 
are to be two years of English and one year 
of American History and Government. 
Some of the responses have been quite con- 
trary to present ce requirements and _tradi- 
tional methods. (1) One reaction suggests 
that no diploma be issued at all to high school 
graduates since at the present time colleges and 
universities consider only credentials for scholas- 
tic marks, character traits, and results of intel- 
ligence tests, etc. (2) A danger was pointed 
out in one of the responses, stating that differ- 
entiation of diplomas for high school graduates 
tends to set up a social structure for an aristoc- 
racy. It was also claimed that there is a danger 
of producing class distinction, pointing out 
that the eliminations made from colleges are 
primarily the results of motives from present 
day classes to control certain fields of mental 
thought and limit the same to definite numbers 
so as to prevent competition in our higher 
circles of learning. It was also pointed out 
that students attended colleges and universities 
because of certain social desire or inclinations 
produced by environment and social contact, 
and not because such students are mentally 
bright, and that the attendance of students at 
universities and colleges cannot be based on 
mental abilities. This reaction opens a large 
controversial field relating to educational phi- 
losophy, educational psychology and educational 
administration. The questionnaire was sent to 
one hundred and forty (140) high school prin- 
cipals in Wisconsin. The principals were se- 
lected on the basis of the number of teachers 
in the high school; i. e. questionnaires were 
sent to high schools of nine or more teachers. 
One hundred and twenty-two (122) were 
returned. 
Analysis of the Questionnaire 
Question No. 1 
One hundred and twelve principals indicated that 
they do not have the differentiated diploma. 
Ten principals indicated that they do have the 
differentiated diploma. Of the ten schools that 
have the differentiated diplomas, one school makes 
the differentiation on the basis of scholarship, five 
schools make the differentiation on the basis of 
subjects taken, and four schools make the differ- 


entiation on the basis of both scholarship and 
subjects taken. 
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Question No. 2 
Of the ten principals who indicated that they 
have the differentiated diploma: 
Nine principals think that the high schools of 
Wisconsin should issue such a diploma. 

One principal thinks that the high schools of 
Wisconsin should not issue such a diploma. 
Of the one hundred and twelve principals who do 

not have the differentiated diploma: 
Forty-nine think that the high schools of Wis- 
consin should issue such a diploma. 
Fifty-one think that they should not. 
Five are not sure. 
Seven did not answer the question. 


Question No. 3 

In eighty schools a pupil can graduate without 
meeting the entrance requirements of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Of these schools seventy-two 
schools give the same diploma and eight schools 
give a different diploma to those pupils who do 
not meet the university requirements. 

In 41 schools the graduation requirements include 
the entrance requirements of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

In one questionnaire — this 
answered, 


question was not 


Question No. 4 
In question number four the principals were asked 
to check items that they thought should be in- 
cluded as a basis for entrance to university or 
college. This question was answered by 120 prin- 
cipals. Following is a list of the basis, ranked in 
the order of the number of votes they received. 

1. Recommendation of the high school principal 
checked by 95 principals. 
2. Scholastic aptitude test checked by 90 prin- 
cipals. 

. Scholarship ranking on the basis of grades 
received in high school checked by 75. prin- 
cipals. 

. Personality rating by the high school prin- 
cipal or teacher checked by 62 principals. 
5. Completion of specific subjects laid down by 
the college or university checked by 40 prin- 

cipals. 

Standardized high school achievement tests 

in subjects presented for entrance checked by 

32 principals. 

. Standardized high school achievement tests 
in specific subjects required for entrance 
checked by 12 principals. 


=>) 


6. 


>) 


At the last annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Secondary Principals Association a committee 
was appointed composed of high school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, college and university 
representatives and members of state depart- 
ments of public instruction, to cooperate with 
the committee on differentiated diplomas. This 
joint committee should be in an excellent po- 
sition to make a thorough study of not only 
the question as to whether we should differ- 
entiate in the granting of diplomas to high 
school graduates but also to study changes 
plan has worked very successfully in a few of 
the larger high schools and is strongly sup- 
ported by the State Department of Public In- 
struction member. 
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John Culnan 


Publicity Director, Wisconsin 
Board of Health 


T TAKES a heap more than mere desire, this 
business of becoming a Wisconsin educator, 
judging from my correspondence with the 

principal of a rural normal school in one of 

our southern counties. 


Dr. Miller, deputy state health officer, had 
been conducting physical examinations at this 
normal, and on his return to Madison men- 
tioned that he and the principal, on comparing 
notes, had found a rather remarkable correla- 
tion between mental aptitude and physical well- 
being among the ai 

This principal, Dr. Miller told me, is well 
known in Wisconsin for his efficient methods 
of determining mental aptitude, and for his 
conscientiousness in weeding out normal stu- 
dents who lack the mentality requisite for the 
profession they seek to enter. 

Accordingly, I wrote to this gentleman, ask- 
ing for information concerning his tests, and 
received promptly the following reply,— 

“We spent four days giving a variety of tests, 
and have eliminated about ten students so far. 

“We gave a hundred-question general infor- 
mation test, largely of my own devising; the 
Otis Mentality Test; the KuhIman—Anderson 
General Intelligence Test ; the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Form X; an oral English test; a 
written English test; the Brown—Woody Civics 
lest; a special 100-word spelling test, and a 
battery of tests on the elementary subjects, 
which I made out. We graded the students also 
in penmanship. 

“In judging personality I used my own thir- 
ty-point questionnaire and each young woman 
was also graded by six judges as she spoke 
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from one to three minutes in general assembly. 
We also had private interviews with several 
border-liners. 

“There is a relationship between the phys- 
ical, the mental and the moral, of course. How- 
ever, with our applicants, it is probably a ques- 
tion mostly of inherent native capacity.” 

As one who was invariably tormented by the 
recurring examinations of my school days, this 
list of tests quite appalled me at first reading. 

Then I saw that these normal school tests 
were not of the sort that inept students cram 
for, but were designed to be taken in stride. In 
fact, the adequately trained teacher stuff in 
teacher would find them exercises rather than 
examinations, and if they seemed too easy you 
would reflect that they were not, then, designed 
for you but for the fellow-student who was at- 
tempting to become a teacher without certain 
prerequisites. 

Dr. Miller and another staff physician of the 
State Board of Health had added to these nor- 
mal school tests a routine physical examination, 
and when notes were compared it was found 
that most of the students who had fallen down 
on the mental tests likewise revealed degrees 
of physical ineptitude that would be bound to 
stand in the way of their becoming the kind of 
teachers that Wisconsin is seeking, and finding. 

The medical findings in the course of exam- 
ining this group of 47 young women, the ma- 
jority of whom were under 20 years of age, 
afford food for reflection on the physical perils 
that beset youth and the wonderful strength 
that carries youth through to an adult career of 
usefulness. 
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Fresh Air Exercise for Sound Bodies 











No less than 40 of the group had been afflicted 
with measles, 34 with whooping cough, 35 with 
chickenpox, 25 with influenza, 14 with mumps and 
nine with scarlet fever. Fifteen tonsillotomies had 
been performed on members of the group, along with 
three appendectomies and one operation for removal 
of tumor: 

Preventive measures taken among members of the 
group had included 38 smallpox vaccinations, 24 
toxin antitoxin immunizations, 6 Schick tests, and 
goiter prevention in 35 cases, 26 of whom had re- 
ceived the iodine tablets in school and 9 at home. 
Typhoid immunization had been received by only 2 
members of the group. 

The growing campaign sponsored by public health 
forces and life insurance companies, aimed at popu- 
larizing the periodic physical and dental examina- 
tions so essential to prolonged sound health, had re- 
ceived gratifying support among these young women, 
the questionnaires revealing that 43 of the group 
were receiving a dental examination at least annually 
and that 14 were receiving an annual physical exam- 
ination. 

The weight tabulation revealed that 34 members 
of the group were of normal weight, seven were un- 
derweight and six were overweight. No less than 30 
of the group had defects of the feet, including 19 
cases of flat feet and three of weak arches, with the 
remainder indicating various effects of wearing shoes 
that cramp the foot. 

Fifteen of the group, as stated, had left tonsillar 
trouble behind through tonsillotomies, but the exam- 
ining doctors found 12 cases of enlarged tonsils, that 
would require careful watching, and seven cases of 
diseased tonsils, these probably needing removal. 

Although, as stated, 35 of these normal school stu- 
dents had received some degree of goiter prevention, 
a total of 17 cases of enlarged thyroid, constituting 
simple goiter, were found by the examining physi- 
cians. Simple goiter invariably yields readily to treat- 
ment with iodine, but dosage is vitally important in 
these developed cases and the doctor should be called 
upon to determine it. 

No less than 38 of the 47 members of the group 
revealed defective vision, a sad commentary on many 
phases of our vaunted civilization. Of those showing 
the defective vision, 16 were wearing glasses and 22 
were not. Only one member of the entire group ex- 
amined showed a defect in hearing, indicating that 
the human ear, unlike the eye, has a reserve strength 
that is not overcome even by the horrible additions 
to noise that modern life has developed. 


So went the high spots of the routine report 
of the two examining physicians at this par- 
ticular normal school. The sum total of their 


findings seems startling in the number of phys- 
ical defects and omissions of preventive meas- 
ures that were revealed among so small a group 
of young women. 

This first impression is tempered, however, 
by the fact that for the most part these defects 
and omissions were not very serious and that 
they would yield to treatment, for the most 
part, without requiring much if any time-out 
from daily pursuits. 

These defects for the most part were not se. 
rious, but every last one of them was poten- 
tially serious. The little defects at seventeen 
years of age become oftentimes the staggering 
setbacks in the later years of a useful career. 

There is a deep purpose behind these nor- 
mal school physical examinations that must 
never be forgotten. It is to instil in the future 
teacher, by this personal illustration, a constant 
attention to the health of her future charges. 

The day of the “Don’t do as I do; do as I 
say!”’ philosophy of education is definitely past, 
for today’s children have not only the old per- 
spicacity but a new and precocious boldness by 
which they speak and act upon their convictions. 

Hence precept is more vital than ever as a 
component part of the teacher's personality, 
and the noble task of making her pupils health- 
minded becomes no task at all when the teach- 
er’s own health is visibly robust. 

The little things of health—how they grow, 
the good and the bad! The defective teeth or 
tonsils of today may become bodywide in their 
influence tomorrow. Any gardener knows that 
if you do not get the weeds out early in the 
season they will have completed their purpose 
no matter what you do about them late in the 
season. 

Through an unhappy economic upheaval we 
have been turned back to simplicity in daily 
living. Simple foods, inexpensive amusements, 
and simple clothing. I see in this sudden and 
enforced transition a prospect of a chastened 
American civilization that may never again for 
get the greater riches of modest living. 





A Lineup of A-I Health Prospects 
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Indian settlements that would be hard to 

answer. However, it is with white people 
that our subject is concerned. As early as 1634 
the beginnings of settlement by the whites oc- 
curred when the French voyageur and explorer, 
Jean Nicolet, arrived near what is now the city 
of Green Bay. French settlements in the course 
of that century developed in that region and at 
various other strategic points on the state’s 
waterways. But these were widely separated, 
the numbers of their inhabitants were very 
small, and their importance is ‘very slight in 
respect to the beginnings and development of 
education in our state. Indeed, it was not until 
about two hundred years after the first arrivals 
of the French in this region that the real set- 
tling of Wisconsin began. It was in the south- 
western corner of our state that this second 
chapter of settlement had its beginning. The 
special attraction here was the mineral wealth, 
chiefly lead and zinc, and the 1820’s may be 
thought of as the time when the settlements in 
Grant, Iowa, Lafayette, and Green Counties be- 
gan. In 1832 the Black Hawk War occurred 
and many hundreds of Illinois militia and sol- 
diers of the regular army engaged in it. The 
pursuit of that chieftain and his followers car- 
tied the white soldiers well into the southeast- 
ern part of the state, which had then been 


Hn early is early Wisconsin? In terms of 


| hardly entered by settlers. So little was known 
| of this region that early reports represented it 


as a continuous and wide-extending swamp 
area, unfit for habitation. The soldiers found 
not only that this was not so, but that on the 
contrary the region offered great attractions to 
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the prospective farmer, because of adequate 
drainage, fertile soil, abundant pure water, and 
advantageous combination of prairie and timber 
lands. Thousands of eastern folks in those 
days were thinking about migrating to the west- 
ern lands that Uncle Sam was offering on easy 
terms of purchase. The report of the attractive- 
ness of southeastern Wisconsin came to many 
of these, and as a result an inflow of settlers 
into that area took place. In 1836 Wisconsin 
Territory was organized, and a census was 
taken. According to that the region of Green 
Bay and the lake shore to the south of it had 
2706 inhabitants; the lead region in the south- 
west had 5234; and the southeastern region had 
2893. In the two older of these three areas 
non-public schools are known to have been pro- 
vided at various times. But it was not in them 
that the first adequate and continuing free, tax- 
supported school in Wisconsin started; that is, 
a school which, on the graded plan, cared for 
the needs of all children of school age in the 
district. Such a school was first developed in 
the youngest of the areas, in the town of South- 
port, now called Kenosha. The explanation of 
the education preeminence of this town is to be 
found in two Eason that Kenosha’s popu- 
lation was predominantly of stock ingrained 
with the New England school tradition; and 
second, that it had a community leader of ex- 
ceptional vision and vigor. This man was 
Michael Frank, who, better than anyone else, 
deserves the title often applied to him, ‘Father 
of the free school system in Wisconsin”. 

He was born of German parentage in the 
town of Virgil, Cortland County, New York 
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State, in 1804 in a region chiefly settled by 
people of New England stock, and he had his 
early education in schools of the New England 
pattern. As a young man he had taught a little, 
had been for several years inspector of the 
common schools of his New York region, and 
had there identified himself again and again 
with movements for social reform. In 1837 he 
and his wife came west and eventually threw 
in their lot with the little group of three hun- 
dred who then constituted the population of 
Southport. In 1840 he became joint owner and 
editor of a local paper. That year, too, he was 
elected village president and in 1850 when 
Southport had taken on city status and the 
name of Kenosha, he became its first mayor. 
For many years he was a member of the terri- 
torial legislature and in that capacity he pre- 
sented in 1843 the first bill which sought to es- 
tablish free schools throughout the populated 
sections of the Territory. This met defeat. In 
1845, however, he secured the passage of a law 
authorizing a free school in Southport, pro- 
vided a majority of the legal voters there agreed 
to the plan. At the first town meeting where 
this free school plan was considered, much op- 
position to it appeared, and the meeting broke 
up in excitement and confusion without any 
vote being taken. At a second meeting, how- 
ever, the plan was approved by a close vote of 
90 to 79. It would appear that in 1845 there 





were three free schools operating, but these 
seem to have been discontinued by 1846. When 
they failed school opportunity was available 
only for those who could pay private teachers 
for it. During that time Michael Frank through 
his paper and through his spoken words con- 
tinued to urge upon the voters the advantages 
of a free school. Those citizens who were fol- 
lowing his leadership organized themselves un- 
der the name of “Friends of a Free School”, 
and entered upon a campaign to add to the sup- 
porters of this cause. To this end a series of 
Sunday evening lectures on education was ar- 
ranged for in which the speakers were the 
clergymen and other prominent citizens includ- 
ing Mr. Frank. By the autumn of 1847 a suffi- 
cient support of public opinion had been 
gained, and the plan of building a central 
school house which eventually cost $4500 was 
adopted at the town meeting. Some delays oc- 
curred, so that it was not until 1849 that the 
brick building was ready for use. This was 
seventy by forty-three feet, and two stories 
high. On each floor were two recitation rooms 
and a main room. The school attendance 
amounted to five hundred and in all there were 
seven teachers, all but the principal being 
women. The principal’s salary was $700 a 
year, four of the women were paid $250 per 
year each and the other two $350. Mr. Frank’s 
report to the State Superintendent of Education 








Cuts by courtesy of the Wisconsin Historical Society 


Southport (Kenosha) in 1842 
It was here that Michael Frank used his paper to educate the citizens on the matter of public education 
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about this school said the studies comprised 
“all the branches of English education usually 
taught in common district schools and acade- 
mies, also Latin and French’. At last, then, in 
1849 Michael Frank’s purpose had been accom- 
plished. The first free public school of its sort 
in Wisconsin had been successfully begun. Ke- 
nosha is properly proud of her preeminence 
and has commemorated it fittingly. 

There are yet other services performed by 
Mr. Frank in the interest of Wisconsin’s schools 
that deserve mention. Article X of the State 
Constitution adopted in 1848 is devoted to edu- 
cation and directs the legislature to provide free 
common schools. The historical evidences show 
that Michael Frank had to do with the drafting 
of this article, though he was not a member 
of the convention which was called to formu- 
late the constitution. It appears that in 1846 
he was chairman of a gathering of state teach- 
ers which was instrumental in securing Henry 
Barnard to deliver two addresses on education 
to the convention in that year. This Dr. Bar- 
nard was one of the greatest of our educational 
statesmen. He had reorganized the public 
schools of Connecticut and was then engaged 
in a similar work for Rhode Island. A dozen 
years later he became President of our state 
university. In his talks to the convention Dr. 





egarding a 
Code of Ethics » » » 


To the teachers of Wisconsin: 


Barnard insisted that the public schools of the 
state should be free. That his arguments to- 
gether with those that Mr. Frank and other 
speakers presented were convincing is evidenced 
by the fact that the convention appears to have 
voted unanimously for the free school policy 
which was thereby made a part of the consti- 
tution. After statehood had begun, Mr. Frank 
was chosen by the state legislature to be one of 
the three commissioners to revise the territorial 
laws and adapt them to the new state’s needs. 
To him in that connection was assigned the 
formulating of all the laws dealing with 
schools. The code which he drew up was 
adopted in 1849, and thereafter constituted the 
legal basis for the free schools of our state. 
Thus there are at least three reasons for singling 
out Michael Frank as Wisconsin’s pioneer edu- 
cator. It was his leadership in the territorial 
legislature which secured in 1845 the first 
measure authorizing the establishment in this 
state of a free public school. Again, it was his 
leadership and long persisting effort which 
brought the first of such schools into existence 
in 1849 in Kenosha. And, finally, he was 
prominent among those who, when statehood 
had been reached, by writing this same educa- 
tional policy into our fundamental laws, made 
support of the common school a statewide pol- 
icy and practice. 


the committee on Code of Ethics, under the chairmanship of Miss Ruth Saecker of Apple- 


A‘ THE 1931 meeting of the Delegate Assembly of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 


ton, presented a provisional code with the recommendation that it be publicized for the 


purposes of interpretation and revision. 


With these purposes in mind, the present committee has prepared the accompanying ques- 


tionnaire based largely upon the clauses of the tentative code. The committee fully realizes that 
no code of ethics can be of permanent value to our profession unless it meets with the whole- 
hearted approval, and gains the active support of the teachers of the state. In the hope that the 
items of this questionnaire be given serious consideration by a// Wisconsin teachers and in the 
interest of the widest possible publicity, the committee is publishing it in THr WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION rather than set.cing it to selected individuals or to local associations. 


Never before has it been more imperative that we teachers, both individually and collec- 
tively, concern ourselves with the strengthening of our profession; a well-formulated code of 
ethics could do much toward establishing professional solidarity and toward bringing it force- 
fully to public attention. It would, therefore, be extremely gratifying to your committee if these 
ethical questions might stimulate group discussion resulting in intelligent constructive criticism 
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which would make possible a satisfactory permanent code; the more generous the number of 
responses, the greater will be the possibility of accomplishing ‘the purpose for which this committee 
was created. 


After each — check one of the three possibilities; in case you check ‘Conditional’ 
please state briefly a concrete case to clarify your view. 


Detach the questionnaire from the JOURNAL, and mail it to Louise E. Bolton, 1926 
Washington Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin, not later than April 10. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Do you favor a state code of ethics for the teachers of Wisconsin? Yes_____ | (arse 


Regardless of your answer to the above question, please check responses to the 
following: 





| 
Is It Ethical Yes {| No | Conditional 


. ‘To fail to consider as confidential all information 
gained through professional channels? 
By an administrator concerning a teacher. | 





b. By a teacher concerning a pupil. 





2. To fail to defend members of the profession from 
unjust attacks of a professional nature? 





3. To withhold moral and financial support from 
professional associations, such as the N. E. A. 
and W. T. A. from which one accepts benefits? | 

4. To encourage those apparently particularly | | 
fitted to enter the profession of teaching? 








3. For those educators in charge of teacher train- | | 
ing to fail to discourage the unfit from entering 
the profession, even when the unfitness does not 
become evident until the candidate has entered 
upon training? 





6. To fail to keep oneself professionally open- 
minded toward the current trends in education- 
al practice, and toward experiments and re- 
search in other fields closely allied with educa- | 
tion? 

7. To fail to continue to be an active student in | 
the fields of general and of special education? | 











8. To apply for a position to other than the super- | | 
intendent or administrative head? 

9. Toseek to secure a position solely on. the basis of of | 
friendship rather than wholly on that of pro- 
fessional fitness? 





10. To apply for a specific position not officially 
known to be vacant? 





11. To fail to withdraw all other applications i im- 
mediately upon acceptance of a position? 
yA ie : — 
12. To seek offers of other positions for the purpose | 
of forcing a salary increase in one’s present | 
position? | | 








13. For an administrator to issue or a teacher tor re- 
quest an open recommendation of the ‘to whom | 
it may concern”’ type? 
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Is It Ethical 


Conditional 





14. To fail to give proper administrative authorities 
prompt notice of a contemplated change of 
position? 





— 
oO 


. For a teacher on leave of absence to expect on 
her return to resume her former position if con- 
ditions have so changed that the best interests 
of the school demand a readjustment of posi- 
tions? 





16. For an administrative officer to dismiss or recom- 


mend for dismissal a teacher without giving 
ample time and opportunity for such teacher to 
be heard on the charges? 





. To fail to fulfill a contract unless it ie is cancelled 
by mutual consent? 


3 | 





18. For a school official to fail to recommend a 
teacher for a more desirable or a more lucrative 
position because he does not wish to be deprived 
of the teacher’s services? 





19. For a school administrator to inaugurate 
changes in educational policies without consult- 
ing subordinates directly concerned? 

20. To refuse to support school policies because of 


personal disagreement with them? 








21. To withhold from administrators constructive 
criticism of school policies? 








22. To attempt to develop policies in the interest of | 
the individual rather than that of the school? | 

23. For an administrator to criticise a teacher i in ‘the | 
presence of other teachers or of pupils? 








24. For either an administrator ora teacher to ¢ ex- 
press sympathy for pupil complaints without 
full knowledge of the facts of the case? 

25. To withhold from professional associates hel pful 
ideas and methods, thereby fostering profes- 
sional competition? 

26. To fail to exercise due discretion in one’s stan- 
dards of dress and behavior? 














27, In addition to the exercise of the right of suff- 


rage, to take an active part in the_conduct of 
Political campaigns? 





28. To act as agent of any commercial organization | | 


dealing in educational materials? 

29. To accept gifts presented for the purpose , of us- | 
ing the recipient’s name in soliciting sales in the 
homes of the community? 








30. To write for salesmen testimonials which are to | 
be used in stimulating sales in the community? 





| 
| 
31. To solicit from publishers samples of texts when | 
there is no prospect of a change? | 

oe | 








Check One I ama superintendent 

a principal____ 

a supervisor - - 

a class room teacher 
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ews From The State Department » » » 


East Dane Teachers’ Meetings 


THE teachers of Eastern Dane have inaugu- 

rated a plan for promoting and standardiz- 
ing the work done in the schools of the County. 
State graded schools of convenient location and 
township groups act as a unit with a chairman 
in charge. Monthly meetings are held at the 
different schools or at the teachers’ homes. The 
school problems are discussed, materials are ex- 
changed, the professional reading is reported, 
and educational trips are planned. The stronger 
teachers in these groups become advisors to the 
less experienced. At each meeting teachers are 
assigned definite work to do in preparation for 
the next month. Tests, seatwork, study ques- 
tions, and goal sheets are prepared and dupli- 
cated so a copy can be put into the hands of 
each pupil. In most cases a lunch is prepared 
by a committee and a social time follows. 

This group activity is invaluable in that it 
promotes better teaching and provides the so- 
cial life that is so necessary to the happiness of 
the teachers. 

| 


Civics Trips 

URING the weeks of February 14 and Feb- 

ruary 21, the seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Eastern Dane, in company with their 
teachers and some parents, making groups of 
100 or 150, visited the State Legislature and 
other places of interest in the capital city. These 
trips were planned and conducted under the 
direction of the supervising teachers. The teach- 
ers and parents provided the transportation. 
The children were cordially received by the 
legislative bodies. In the afternoon they were 
greeted by the state and county officers who 
briefly explained their most important duties. 
WIBA introduced the children to radio land 
and the daily newspapers gave time to acquaint 
the children with the various activities con- 
nected with printing of a daily newspaper. 

Judge A. C. Hoppmann, Circuit Judge for 
the 9th district, explained a court procedure 
by putting a child in each position occupied by 
officials during a trial. This demonstration was 
much appreciated by both pupils and teachers. 

Governor Schmedeman in most cases took 
time to shake hands with each child as they 
marched through his office. 

On excursions of this kind children get first 
hand civics information. Pupils so conveniently 
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located cannot afford to miss such a golden 
opportunity. The parents and teachers are to 
be commended for their part in making these 
educational trips possible. 


Scholarships 


THE Department of Public Instruction has 

again sent circulars to high school principals 
in Wisconsin calling attention to an opportu- 
nity for a scholarship in the Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michi- 
gan, and another for a similar scholarship in 
the Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colorado. 

No doubt the circulars will be posted on the 
bulletin boards in the respective high schools 
and any principals having a suitable candidate 
should report them to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction by May 1, 1933. 

Any principal desiring to nominate a candi- 
date should inspect the catalogs of the prospec- 
tive institutions to determine whether or not 
the applicant is qualified for entrance including 
average scholarship grades and percentile rank- 
ing in the Wisconsin aptitude test. 


Elementary English Conferences 


A SERIES of conferences has been held 
throughout the state for the purpose of 
discussing and stimulating increased interest in 
some of the problems of English instruction in 
the elementary school. The problems of an ex- 
tensive reading program which may provide 
opportunity for wide reading in various fields 
of subject matter and which may be adapted 
to the interests and levels of reading skills of 
each individual elementary school child were 
presented for discussion during the morning 
program. The remainder of the day was de- 
voted to consideration of oral and written ex- 
pression as a phase of the English program. 
Methods of discovering individual pupil inter- 
est in spontaneous and fluent expression to- 
gether with appropriate standards of gram- 
matical accuracy and literary style received 
consideration, 
The discussions were led by the supervisors 
of elementary education, Misses Bradbury, Bush 
and Kibbe. 
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Committee on Records and Reports 


A COMMITTEE of about thirty-five super- 

intendents and high school principals as- 
sembled at Superintendent Callahan's office on 
Saturday, February 18, at the invitation of Prof. 
John Guy Fowlkes to consider desirable changes 
in records and reports. Considerable progress 
was made in the study of existing report blanks 
and some of the suggestions developed will be 
incorporated in this year’s blanks. However 
further consideration is necessary and accord- 
ingly a special committee was appointed to give 
the matter further study and report at a later 
meeting. This committee consists of Professor 
Fowlkes, Charles E. Limp, Miss Elizabeth Hig- 
gins and two superintendents to be appointed. 


Prospective Budget Cuts 

HE department has received a great many 
| inquiries as to whether or not if the pro- 
posed budget cuts become effective the aids 
will be affected for this year. The answer must 
be in the affirmative. All restrictive legislation 
passed prior to June 30, 1933 will become im- 
mediately effective and will affect this year's 
apportionments. Our correspondents indicate 
that the local communities should have been 
given at least a year’s notice so that they would 
be in better position to take up the slack in 
their local budget. This seems reasonable but 
things do not always work out that way in 
practice. Some of the cuts under consideration 
are as follows: : 

State graded school aid—the entire amount 
of $180,000. There are about 700 of these 
schools, many of which are doing some high 
school work for which they receive no aid. 

All of the aid for teacher training in high 
schools, all of the aid for county institutes, 
state aid for county normals—$115,000. 

Transportation aid—$187,327 for the bi- 
ennium, 


State aid to elementary schools about 30%. 


Humane Education Week 


FOUR page 81/4 x 11 circular containing a 

suggested program and suitable material 
for the observance of Kindness to Animals 
Week has been issued by State Agent Geo. F. 
Cummings for the use of teachers and P. T. A. 
associations in connection with school observ- 
ance. The distribution will be made in bulk 
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to county superintendents who are asked to dis- 
tribute the circulars to the schools within their 
respective jurisdictions. 

City superintendents and P. T. A. presidents 
will also receive a copy with a letter suggest- 
ing their cooperation. 


Pioneer School Districts 

THE first free public school in Wisconsin and 

one of the first in the United States outside 
of New England was opened on June 16, 1845 
in the flourishing village of Southport, now 
Kenosha. The outstanding leader for public 
education of that day was Michael Frank, an 
assemblyman from Kenosha. 


Since that day the state of Wisconsin has 
traveled a long way in educational progress 
until today it is our proud boast that every 
child within our borders has a reasonable edu- 
cational opportunity even if his intellectual 
ambition leads him to the door of a great State 
University. Wisconsin's position in the educa- 
tional world has been gained a little at a time 
and much of it in the face of bitter opposition. 
I have sometimes thought it would be interest- 
ing and advantageous to pioneer in a made-to- 
order state, if such a thing were possible. A 
state where topographical contour, accessibility, 
natural resources, and climatic conditions would 
make it uniformly desirable for occupation and 
possession. In such an ideal state there would 
be no temptation to gerrymander congressional 
and senatorial districts and every political sub- 
division including school districts would be of 
convenient proportions so that it could be main- 
tained without excessive tax burdens on any 
inhabitant. 

As a matter of fact, however, early settle- 
ment at least in Wisconsin did not start on any 
such basis. Our early pioneering forebears 
usually sought the comparative security of a 
valley where they were sure of living water at 
least. Small water power sites were favorite ob- 
jectives and frequently the old-fashioned flour 
and feed mill proved to be the nucleus of a 
thriving village. Subsequent settlement natur- 
ally went up and down the stream before the 
adjoining outside wilderness was invaded. 
Then, by and by, true to their New England 
ancestry, these amore souls began to think 
in terms of educational advantages for their 
children, and school districts began to take 
form. These were naturally long and narrow 
and irregular in shape and from that day to 
this Wisconsin school districts have been fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. 
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Bills Introduced 


In the Senate 


69-S. By Senator Cashman, relating to ad- 
vanced courses in rural schools 

State aid for year beginning July 1, 1934 increased 
to $20,000. Abolishes such aid for state graded 
schools. All districts not maintaining a high school 
and which in the preceding year had an average 
daily attendance of 15 or less grade pupils and whose 
teacher has a first grade or state certificate shall offer 
two years of instruction beyond the eighth grade. All 
other districts may offer such courses. 


74-S. Senator Carroll 

This bill provides that any veteran of the World 
War in attendance upon any state institution of 
learning be exempt from paying tuition, incidental 
or other fees, commencing with the second semester 
of the 1932-33 school year. 


120-S. Senator Shearer 
Changes non-resident tuition for pupils in county 
normal schools from one to two dollars per week. 


136-S. Senator Fons, relating to tax limita- 
tions 

The aggregate of all taxes levied upon real prop- 
erty by the state, county, school district, and city, 
village or town, could not, under this bill, exceed 
fifteen mills on the dollar. Additional taxes for any 
of above units would have to be authorized by elec- 
tors at special or general election. Tax levied by 
districts under 40.04 subs. (6) would be reduced 
from 214 per cent to 5 mills. Strikes out the 11/4 
mill provision for vocational schools and makes the 
amount raised for this purpose subject to the 15 mill 
limit set for city and school purposes. Additional 
tax to cover interest or principal on outstanding 
warrants. 


159-S. Senator Hunt 
Permits establishment of a common school district 
in certain island territory in Pierce County. 


176-S. Senator Carroll 

Reduces salary of state superintendent of public 
instruction to $4500 for term beginning July 1933. 
An amendment by the committee on education changes 
the $4500 to $5000, thus harmonizing it with the 
budget bill. 


185-S. Senator Bolens 

Empowers common councils of fourth class cities 
to have supervision in instruction to carry on public 
education and recreational activities under an ath- 
letic board appointed by the mayor. Council may 
appropriate necessary funds. 


197-S. Senator Carroll 

Real estate used for agricultural purposes title to 
which is held by the State Annuity and Investment 
Board is declared to be taxable in the same manner 
as privately owned real estate. All taxes payable 
upon such property shall be paid out of any money 
under the control of such board. 
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199-S. Senator Shearer 

Revises transportation law for crippled children 
placing them on the same basis with children trans- 
ported to regular schools. Extends reimbursement for 
transportation to crippled children to schools located 
in said district, 


231-S. Senator Gettelman 

Amends Sect. 40.19 Subs. (4) (a) to read as 
follows: “On the 11th day of November all public 
schools shall be closed.” 


In the Assembly 


49-A. By Mr. Chermak 

Stipulates that high school tuition shall be deter- 
mined by dividing the total cost, except debt service 
and capital outlay, by the total enrolment for the year. 


55-A. Mrs. Kryszak 

This provides for the retirement by the Milwaukee 
school board of teachers when they attain the age 
of 70. 


60-A. Mr. Hitt 

Amends the law relating to tuition payable by 
union free high school districts. Excludes union high 
school districts from the four mile provision. 


69-A. Mrs. Kryszak 

Computation for tuition to be based upon actual 
per pupil instruction cost; by dividing total cost paid 
upon all items of expense concerned directly in actual 
teaching including salaries and expenses of super- 
visors, principals and teachers, text-books, stationery, 
supplies, laboratory, manual training and domestic 
science, excluding maintenance cost of building and 
grounds, by total enrollment for year. 


80-A. Mr. Daugs 
Changes the minimum salary provision to $60 per 
month for the period 1933-35. 


83-A. Mr. Lyons 
Abolishes the minimum salary provision. 


97-A. Mr. Lynch 

This bill prohibits inquiry concerning religious or 
political affiliations of persons seeking employment 
in public schools. As it was a duplicate of 41-S by 
Senator Gettelman which has been enacted into law 
the bill was withdrawn by its author. 


141-A. Mr. Shortner 

Amends Sect. 40.50 by inserting this sentence after 
the first one. “A fourth class city with not more 
than ten per cent of its territory in another school 
district may adopt the plan or system of school ad- 
ministration provided by such sections 40.50 to 40.60, 
but in such event such territory lying within the 
other school district shall not pay school tax in such 
fourth class city.” 


151-A. Mr. Franzkowiak 
Changes the county superintendent's term to two 
years, beginning July 1937. 
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157-A. Mr. Evans 

Reduces compensation of those receiving compensa- 
tion directly or indirectly from state of Wisconsin 
as follows: First $500, 10%; second $500, 1214%; 
third $500, 15%; fourth $500, 1714%; fifth $500, 
20%; sixth $500, 2214%; seventh $500, 25%; eighth 
$500, 2714%; ninth $500, 30%; tenth $500, 
321,,9%; eleventh $500, 3514%; twelfth $500, 
371%; and all compensation in excess thereof by 
40%. Any person who objects to or contests the 
right of the state to reduce his salary shall be re- 
ported to the governor and the name of such person 
shall be made public. 


164-A. Mr. Opachen 

Provides state aid shall not be withheld from 
counties for failure to raise and collect county school 
tax if failure to do so is caused by impossibility 
of collecting taxes assessed for that purpose. 


178-A. Mr. Conway 

Makes it unlawful and imposes a penalty for any 
teacher in public schools to teach or discuss atheism 
or any theory that denies existence of God or a 
supreme intelligent Being. 


187-A. Mr. Ramstack 

Amends section 40.07 subs. (2) by providing that 
in counties having a population of 500,000 or more, 
the polls shall be open from six o'clock A. M. to 
eight o'clock P. M. on the day of the annual school 
meeting. Additional facilities and clerks may be 
employed, 


195-A. Mr. Leary, relating to relief 

Provides the town, city, or village treasurer shall 
pay taxes collected to the county treasurer in the 
following order: 1st, the state tax; 2d, the equaliza- 
tion tax levied by the county for school purposes; 
3d, the tax levied for relief pursuant to 49.06, and 
then set aside all sums of money levied for school 
taxes. Other specific items follow in order. 


234-A. Mr. O’Malley 
Changes manner of recording elections or appoint- 
ments made by school boards of cities of first class. 


240-A. Mr. Shortner, relating to investment 
of retirement funds 
This bill removes the standards prescribed for 
loans by the Board by eliminating the domestic life 
insurance clause. Funds shall be invested in loans on 
improved farm property and cooperative associations. 


257-A. Mr. Budlong 
Repeals the law providing for school board con- 
ventions. 


268-A. Mr. Hall 

Amends transportation law (Sect. 40.34 subs. 1) 
by changing the one mile limit to 214 miles. Strikes 
out the $150 additional state aid. 


272-A. Mr. Vaughan 
Amends high school tuition law limiting amount 
chargeable to $7.00 per month. 
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933 Legislature F 


283-A. Mr. Bachhuber 
This bill has the same purpose as 136-S by Sen- 
ator Fons. 


293-A. Mr. Conway, by request of Tax Club, 
relating to apportionment of taxes col- 
lected 

Repeals Sect. 74.15 and recreates it to provide 
that: Local treasurers shall pay to each school dis- 
trict treasurer such proportion of the school levy of 
such district as the total general property taxes col- 
lected in such town, city, or village bears to the 
total general property tax levy therein for all pur- 
poses included in the tax roll. County school tax to 
be turned over in same proportion. This bill does 
away with the provision which made it mandatory 
upon local treasurers to pay taxes collected in cer- 
tain order. The law now states that local treasurers 
shall, out of taxes collected, first pay state tax to 
the county treasurer, then the equalization tax levied 
by county for school purposes. It guarantees county 
school money as the second sum to be set aside, the 
third item being local school tax. The proposal here 
named throws ail these together without any prior 
claim for school taxes, to share in proportion to taxes 
collected. It is in anticipation of tax delinquency and 
again indicates the need for adequate state aid. 


308-A. Mr. Yindra 

No public servant, officer. or employe receiving 
compensation from state or any political subdivision 
shall during his hours of employment perform any 
service or work for any private person, firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation which is not a part of his 
public employment and for which he is paid any 
compensation. Penalty imposed upon any person or 
firm compensating public employe. 


328-A. Mr. Hamata, by request of League of 
Municipalities, relating to compulsory 
expenditures for vocational education 

Requires local vocational boards to submit esti- 

mate of money needed for fiscal year to city clerk. 
Council to determine the amount to be raised and 
labelled “Vocational School Tax’’ in the municipal 
budget, but not to exceed 114 mills. Amends re- 
quirements for admission (Sect. 41.18) making it 
necessary for outsiders to get permission to attend 
from governing body from where they reside. 


339-A. Mr. Balzer 

In counties having a population of 500,000 or 
more board may establish polling places as they deem 
necessary and provide printed ballots. Amends Sect. 
(40.07) subs. (4A). 


345-A. Mr. Hardgrove 

This bill permits correspondence courses to be pur- 
sued by eighth grade graduates living outside of 
high school districts, payable by the town. 


355-A. Mr. Chermak 

Creates a new subsection to Sect. 40.16. In fourth 
class cities ex-service men’s organizations shall have 
the free use of school buildings for programs and 
entertainments the proceeds from which are to be 
used for the relief of members of the organization, 
their dependents and the general public. 
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360-A. Mr. Fox, relating to the school plan 
in fourth class cities 

“Any fourth class city all of whose territory is 
within one school district and which has at least 
eighty per cent of the entire population of such 
school district may proceed under sections 40.52 or 
66.01 to adopt the plan of school administration 
provided by sections 40.50 to 40.60. Every fourth 
class city shall continue to constitute a common 
school district or operate under the city school plan, 
whichever system of school administration shall pre- 
vail on the effective date of this subsection, until 
changed as herein provided. No action heretofore 
taken by the school board of any such city shall have 
been invalidated by failure to comply with section 
40.50 prior to the effective date of this subsection.” 


361-A. Mr. Budlong 

Prevents school districts from receiving such a 
portion of the public utility taxes which when added 
to other aids received from county and state shall 
exceed the actual cost of running the school. 


364-A. Mr. Murray 
School districts with a population of 5000 or more, 
in Milwaukee County, may establish five-member 


board. 


388-A, relating to supervising teachers 

This bill makes the employment of supervising 
teachers dependent upon such direction by the county 
board. The county superintendent has no option un- 


der this bill. 


398-A. Mr. O’Malley 
Schools shall not be taught on the 22d day of 
February. 


405-A. Mr. Grassman 

This bill removes the compulsory feature concern- 
ing teachers’ institutes. Under it, the county super- 
intendent may conduct them, but there shall be no 
compensation or expense entailed. 


406-A. Mr. Grassman, relating to supervising 
teachers 

Under this bill the county superintendent may. 
when authorized by the county board, employ a su- 
pervising teacher. The county board may fix the sal- 
ary of such teachers. The supervising teacher may be 
reimbursed for expenses and the county board may 
make provision for the monthly payment of her sal- 
ary and expenses. 


413-A. Mr. Peterson, relating to the salary 
. of the state superintendent of schools 
This bill is a duplicate of 176-S introduced by 

Senator Carroll. 


422-A. Mr. 
teachers 
This measure conditions the employment of super- 
vising teachers upon direction of the county board. 


Lyons, relating to supervising 


434-A. Mr. Novotny 

A new section is added to the statutes to read: 
“No student attending any high school or vocational 
school shall use, other than for school functions, 
any musical instrument belonging to such school, 
where he shall receive a remuneration for his 
services.” 


448-A. Mr. Moldenhauer 
By the provisions of this bill non-resident high 
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school tuition for students living at county institu- 
tions shall be paid by the county out of the asylum 
or county home funds. 


" 462-A. Mr. McEachin 


Reads as foll6ws: “The town of Commonwealth 
in Florence county is hereby attached to and made 
a part of the Florence Union Free High School Dis- 
trict, in Florence county.” 


474-A. Mr. Opachen 

“All teachers in our public schools in cities of the 
second, third, and fourth class shall be employed 
on probation, and after successful probation for three 
years, such employment may be terminated only in 
the manner as hereinafter provided; teachers who 
have taught three years or more continuously in any 
such school shall be deemed to have served their 
term of probation. 

‘No teacher in any such school after such successful 
probation for three years shall thereafter be dis- 
charged except for cause and upon written statement 
of the reasons therefore. In such case, the charges 
shall, upon such teacher’s request, after ten days’ 
written notice thereof to such teacher, and within 
thirty days of such written notice, be investigated, 
heard and determined by the employing board whose 
action and decision in the matter shall be final. The 
term “teachers” as used in this section shall carry 
the same definition as applied under section 42.20.” 


490-A. Mr. Perry, relating to teachers retire- 
ment fund, Milwaukee 
Amends Sect. 42.55 (12) (c) by changing $40 to 
$20 and $1200 to $900. 


Summary of Important Educational Measures 


The Annuity and Retirement Law 

Quite a number of bills on this subject have been 
introduced. The first bill sought to shrink the assets 
of the fund to $15,000,000.00. Subsequent measures 
have had for their purpose to extend the investment 
areas of the annuity board. Some of them struck out 
the domestic life insurance company standard which 
has governed the quality of loans during the past 
years. Thus far the committees hearing these bills 
have not looked with favor upon any of the measures 
which would weaken the security of the funds. The 
standards of investment prescribed should not be 
liberalized to any degree. 


Minimum Salary 

There are many bills affecting the minimum salary 
law. Some of them mean outright repeal whereas 
others specify a decrease and still others a decrease 
for two years. The assembly bills were on the floor 
some time ago and after discussion all were tabled 
until the state aid matter had been disposed of. 
Minimum salary and school aid depend one upon 
the other. 


State School Aid 

The various aids and institutional appropriations 
as recommended in the budget are given on page 282 
of the February JouRNAL. The budget bill—64-S— 
is still in the joint committee on finance but it is 
expected to be reported out in the near future. The 
provisions of the bill and its effect upon education 
in the state have been subjected to close examination 
by the people of the state generally so that further 
discussion is unnecessary here. 
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Supervising Teachers 

The number of bills introduced seeking in one 
way or another to cripple the supervising teacher 
system is almost disheartening. The governor’s budget 
message to the legislature approved the supervising 
teacher system even though the state aid for this 
purpose was decreased. However, there are quite a 
number of bills which remove the mandatory feature 
of the law and make the employment of supervising 
teachers subject to direction by county boards. This 
is an indirect way of abolishing it in some counties. 


High School Tuition 

A variety of bills on this subject indicates the tax 
fight involved. Rural representatives seek to lower 
the tuition charge whereas urban members have in- 
troduced bills raising the amount collectible. 


Tax Limitation 
Several bills for this purpose have been introduced, 
some specifying a drastic limitation of 15 mills for 


ation Mourns Death 


of Famous Badger » » 


\\/ISCONSIN recently joined the nation in 

mourning the sudden death of its native 
son, Thomas J. Walsh, Senator from Montana. 
Senator Walsh, chosen as a member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's cabinet, died from a heart at- 
tack on his way to Washington for the in- 
auguration. 

Senator Walsh, though representing the state 
of Montana in Congress, was a native of Wis- 
consin. He was born in Two Rivers, June 12, 
1859, and after graduation from the public 
schools taught country school to earn money to 
further his education. While teaching, Senator 
Walsh was awarded a life certificate on an ex- 
amination covering all branches included in the 
usual college course. 

During his four years at the University of 
Wisconsin Senator Walsh took an active part 
in school activities, such as journalism, debate, 
and baseball. Following his graduation in 1884 
he joined his brother in the practice of law in 
South Dakota, and from there he moved to 
Helena, Montana, where he opened a law of- 
fice of his own. 

Senator Walsh always maintained his close 
contacts with his friends and relatives in Wis- 
consin. His sister, Miss Sarah Walsh, has been 
a teacher in the public schools of Milwaukee 
since 1903, and is chairman of the W. T. A. 
Certification Committee. She spent part of last 
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all taxes on property. Another bill removes the pri- 
ority clause for education in the distribution of tax 
monies collected by local treasurers. Another bill 
simply pro rates all taxes collected in proportion to 
the levies for special purposes. Under the latter type 
of bill education ceases to be one of the first con- 
cerns of the state and must share with lesser munic- 
ipal and state functions. Bills of this sort anticipate 
a great amount of tax delinquency and again demon- 
strate the need for maintaining adequate state aid 
for education. There are other bills which have the 
same general purpose, the outstanding one of which 
is 328-A which removes the present tax limit for 
vocational education and places the amount raised 
by taxation up to the city council. 


Only one bill relating to education has 
been passed, that being 41 S by Senator Get- 
telman prohibiting discrimination on account 
of religion, politics, race, or nationality in 
the employment of teachers. 





Honorable Thomas J. Walsh 


summer visiting with her brother, at his home 
in Glacier National Park. 

The national political career of Senator 
Walsh was characterized by his fearless prose- 
cution of the Teapot Dome senate investigation. 
It was largely due to the work of Senator 
Walsh that the oil scandal was fully brought 
to light. It was justly fitting that President 
Roosevelt chose Senator Walsh as head of the 
Department of Justice. He was to have been 
one of the big figures in the Roosevelt cabinet, 
and his path ahead in the capacity of attorney- 
general was bright with promise. All America 
sorrows in his death, for a truly great states- 
man has passed on. 








What the D ¥. A. 


On to Janesville 


Local units are urged to plan now to be 
represented at the annual state convention— 
May 8-9-10. 


How Some Wisconsin Cities Rank in 
Membership to March 1st 


No. Average 


City Membership Assns. Membership 
Milwaukee __---- 1998 41 48 
Madison .2-=-.=. 1652 25 66 
Superior —-....-- 949 14 67 
Shorewood __---- 859 3 286 
Marinette —..-.~- 577 7 82 
Green Bay --.--- 469 ih 42 
Janesville ......- 411 4 103 
Wauwatosa ____- 408 5 81 
Whitefish Bay __- 370 3 123 
Kenosha —......- 281 17 16 
ROR oo oo 218 7 31 
West Allis .....- 176 2 88 
Ashland o2-.... 171 6 29 

e6¢ 


Co-operative Effort 


HE last two months have witnessed a new 

departure in cooperative effort of Wiscon- 
sin’s two major forces working for safe-guard- 
ing the whole child. Working through the me- 
dium of a field secretary the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association have done much to stimu- 
late constructive thinking and acting for the 
welfare of Wisconsin’s children. 

Two very definite facts have been revealed 
during the short life time of this project. First, 
the genuine and deep seated interest on the 
part of both parent and teacher groups to come 
to the aid of the needy child. Second, the tre- 
mendous increase of power exhibited through 
closer cooperation and more wide spread efforts 
of these two organizations. At the time of this 
writing the field secretary has made contacts at 
Green Bay, Marinette, Ashland, Spooner, Eau 
Claire, River Falls, Whitewater, Superior, Wau- 
kesha, Watertown, West Allis, Whitefish Bay, 
and Milwaukee. During her visits meetings 
were held with teacher groups, parent-teacher 
groups, rural groups, parent-teacher councils, 
women’s clubs and meetings open to the gen- 
eral public. Everywhere there is evidence of 
the keen desire on the part of parents, teachers, 
and other citizens to lend thought, time, and 
energy to the “case of the child”. 
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is doing » » 


With the aid of “the handbook” provided 
by the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association and 
study lessons, based on this handbook, provided 
by the Wisconsin Congress, study groups are 
being organized under the leadership of teach- 
ers and parents. These study and discussion 
groups aim to bring about, on the one hand a 
more genuine understanding and a fuller appre- 
ciation of Wisconsin’s educational philosophy 
and of the facts underlying its educational pol- 
icy. On the other hand they aim for greater 
and better use of the cooperative efforts of 
home and school in defending the rights of the 
child—to come into full possession of its spir- 
itual heritage. 

The future possibilities of this project appear 
to be almost without limits. There is in the 
immediate future the problem of making fur- 
ther contacts of the nature already described. 
Then there is the follow-up work in localities 
that have felt the need and expressed the de- 
sire for further help in study as a means of 
protecting their children. Beyond this there is 
the greater, broader and deeper vision of build- 
ing up through information and understanding 
the ideal community whose hope and faith in 
Childhood refuses to be undermined by per- 
sonal gain and selfishness of the adult world. 
When this is accomplished Childhood will be 
safe. 

Ella L. Wieg, 


Field Secretary, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Radio Programs for March 


A TIENTION is called to the schedule of 
radio programs, sponsored by the Fourth 
and Fifth District of Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, over WTMJ, Milwaukee 
Journal station, every Thursday at 1:45 P. M. 
These programs will be of special interest to 
Study groups. 
March 16, 1:45 P.M. Safeguarding the Child in its 


Social Environment 
Dorothy Enderis, Director Ex- 


tension, Milwaukee Public 
Schools 

March 23, 1:45 P.M. Topic and Speaker to be 
announced 


March 30, 1:45 P.M. The Crime of Indifference 
Miss Ella Wieg, Field Secretary, 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
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Programs are also being sponsored by the 
Milwaukee City Council over W. T. M. J. 
evety Wednesday at 1:45 P. M. and by Dis- 
trict No. 2, over W. H. A. evety Tuesday at 
10:30 A. M. 


Local Presidents---Attention! 


THE year 1932-33 is drawing to a close as all 

years do, and the time for closing the books 
of the state treasurer is but two months away. 

All new treasurers may not know that the 
state and national dues should be in the office 
of the state treasurer by April 1st, so that your 
unit gefs recognition for membership during 
the convention. 

Units working for awards as Superior, Stand- 
ard Associations, greater per cent of gain in 
membership must have full membership dues 
turned in by March 15. 

The state receives National credit for mem- 
bership if it is reported by April 1st, and our 
quota of pamphlets and leaflets, Congress lit- 
erature of all kinds, and delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention are based on what we report 
on this date. 

May I ask you, each and all, to get to work 
for a final drive and send the dues, and mem- 
bers’ names to the treasurer’s office by April 1st? 

Let us keep Wisconsin Childhood ever as 
the ultimate goal, by having each member for 
all the children and all the members for each 
child. 

Do not forget the dates: 

March 15. Local Units working for awards. 


April 1. Representation at State Convention. 
April 15. Representation at National Convention. 


Mrs. E. S. Cosgrove, 


State Treasurer, Solon Springs, Wisconsin 


Notes From the Field 
Humane Education 


L P. SCHLECK, state chairman, humane edu- 

* cation, urges all Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions to devote some time and thought on the 
April programs to the topic ‘Be Kind to Ani- 
mals”. Literature containing specific informa- 
tion will be sent to the local units by Mr. 
Schleck. 


Superior Ranks Eighth 


ATHEDRAL Parent-Teacher Association of 

Superior, with a membership of 189 ranks 

as eighth largest in the state. This unit should 

have been included in the list of Wisconsin's 

ten largest associations in the February issue of 
the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Field Reports 


SPLENDID reports of Parent-Teacher activi- 
ties have been received from publicity chair- 
men. It is planned to use this information for 
further publicity and more field reports of out- 
standing activities are desired. Please send these 
reports to Emma F. Brookmire, Marinette. 


Summer Roundup 

N OW is the time to make your plans for = 

ticipation in the 1933 Summer Roundup, 
so please see that this matter is brought to the 
attention of the members of your unit at the 
next regular meeting. Address Dr. Charlotte 
Calvert, State Board of Health, Madison, for 
information. 


Managers to Meet 


HE state board of managers of the Wiscon- 

sin Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
meet Saturday March 18, at 9:30 A. M. at the 
Y. W. C. A. in Milwaukee. 

The order of business at this meeting will be 
to hear reports of the committees appointed in 
October and to complete the plans for the 1933 
state convention which is to be held in Janes- 
ville, May 8—-9-10. 


Health Articles Available 


\\/HAT to Tell the Public About Health,” 

a collection of 200 short articles written 
by some of America’s best known health 
authorities, will be published in the near future 
by the American Public Health Association. 
Orders for this book are now being received 
by the Association at its offices at 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. The price is $2. 
Purchasers are given the right to use the mate- 
rial in any way they choose, without giving 
credit to the source. 


Publicity Recordbook Exhibit 

ACH state publicity chairman is invited to 

send eight publicity recordbooks, represent- 
ing parent-teacher publicity work in the state, 
for display at the National Convention in Se- 
attle, May 21 to 27. Books may represent work 
of local, council, district, or state publicity 
committees. They must reach Seattle not later 
than April 15. 

Each recordbook sent for the exhibit must 
contain a Certificate of Merit, either pasted or 
attached to the inside cover or special fly leaf. 
Only books bearing the official certificate will 
be displayed. Write the state office, 49 E. Wells 
Street, Milwaukee, for further information. 
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HEADLINERS FROM LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


LEO SCHLECK HEADS SOUTHERN 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSN. 


Election of Officers Concludes Interest- 
ing Two-Day Conference 


| FO P. SCHLECK, principal of Emerson 
school, Madison, was elected president of 
the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers as- 
sociation, at the clos- 
ing session of a two- 
day convention, held 
in Madison the early 
part of last month. 

Other officers 
elected were: Miss 
Mary Spellman, 
Beaver Dam, first 
vice president; J. P. 
Mann, superintend- 
ent of Evansville 
schools, second vice 
president;R.L. 
Liebenberg, assistant principal of Central high, 
Madison, secretary; and Ray S. Smith, super- 
intendent of Jefferson schools, treasurer. 

R. S. Ihlenfeldt, Kenosha county superin- 
tendent of schools, was elected to the executive 
council for a three year term and J. F. Wad- 
dell, superintendent of high school supervisors, 
Madison, was elected for a two-year term. 














Leo P. Schleck 


DR. A. E. WINSHIP, NATIONAL 
LEADER OF EDUCATION, DIES 


Pioneer Editor Responsible for Many 
Advances in Educational Thought 
DR. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, editor of the 
Journal of Education, national bi-monthly 
educational magazine, passed away at his home 
in Boston the 16th of last month. Few men 
now living have taken as active a part in the 
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promotion of the profession throughout the 
United States. As editor of the first widely read 
educational journal Dr. Winship was ia a posi- 
tion to play an important part in developing 
new ideas in educational matters, and through- 
out the 46 years of service as editor of the 
Journal of Education he served as spokesman 
for the entire profession. 

Dr. Winship’s influence did not end with his 
writing, for he was the veteran circuit rider of 
the profession, going back and forth across the 
continent, visiting every state teacher college in 
the Union. Even during the pe few years, 
when well over eighty years of age Dr. Win- 
ship kept up his educational traveling pro- 
gram, and took an equally active part in the 
affairs of the N. E. A. Last summer he was 
elected honorary president of the N. E. A. for 
life. 





HAPGOOD AND KIEKHOFER TO 
SPEAK AT OSHKOSH MEETING 


President Blanche McCarthy Completes 
Program for Intensive One-Day 
Session 


TEACHERS belonging to the Northeastern 

Wisconsin Teachers association will have the 
pleasure of hearing Norman Hapgood, famed 
author, and Prof. William Kiekhofer, leading 
economist, who are to share honors on the con- 
vention program, to be held at Oshkosh the 
last day of this month. 

The program prepared by Miss Blanche Mc- 
Carthy and her committee is closely connected 
with immediate problems of the day. Norman 
Hapgood, skilled writer and famed for his at- 
ticles on national affairs will open the morn- 
ing session with an address on “The Best Edu- 
cation for Today’. Professor William Kiek- 
hofer will discuss the “Economic Recovery’, 4 
subject which is close to the hearts of all of us! 

Another subject which is of special interest 
to the teachers of Wisconsin is the status of 
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the Wisconsin Teachers Retirement fund. Be- 
cause of pending legislation concerning this 
fund a great deal of attention will be paid to 
Mr. Albert Trathen’s address on ‘“The Retire- 
ment Fund Situation’. 





WESTERN WIS. TEACHERS PLAN 
EXTENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Plan As Outlined Will Apply Principals 
of Philosophy in Actual School 
Practice 


HE Western Wisconsin Teachers association 

has outlined a five-year program of educa- 
tion, with the purpose of making the Wiscon- 
sin philosophy of education the basic concept 
of child training in the western part of the 
state. The program is being worked out under 
the direction of Emery W. Leamer, president 
of the Western Wisconsin Teachers association. 
Under the tentative plan teachers will be of- 
fered, during the first three years, opportunity 
for carefully planned summer school courses, 
extension service from the University of Wis- 
consin, correspondence courses, a definite pro- 








The Stout Institute 
= Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 26, 1933 
August 4, 1933 
Enjoy your vacation and attend the summer ses- 


sion at The Stout Institute. An unusual oppor- 
tunity for professional improvement and recreational 
activities. A modern, million dollar school plant, 
planned, ae’ a and organized for the training 
of teachers of Industrial Education and Home 
Economics. 

_ INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, draw- {ff 
ing and design courses including units in modern 
general shops. 

HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all 
lines of Home Economics Education and short unit 
courses given by specialists. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
ENGLISH—Summer session courses carry the same 
credit as regular session courses. 


All courses lead to the Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Industrial Education or Home Economics 
education. The regular program schedule is sup- 
plemented by a fine list of special speakers and 
conference leaders. The surroundings are especially 
attractive and pleasant. Living and other expenses 
are very reasonable. 

For special bulletin of 
address 








the summer session, 


Director of Summer Session 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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SUMMER SCHOOL? 

















Choose from these 
Pacific Northwest Institutions! 


Courses to fit all requirements. Distin- 


guished faculties. Rare opportunities for 
combining study and recreation in the midst 
of some of America’s finest mountain scenery. 
National Parks nearby offer their attractions. 


We will gladly have full information about 
any of the following schools sent to you. 


State University of Montana, Missoula 
University of Oregon, Portland and 
Eugene 
University of Washington, Seattle 
University of Idaho, Moscow 
Washington State College, Pullman 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Washington State Normal, Bellingham 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Washington Normal College, Cheney 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Eastern Oregon Normal, La Grande 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon 
Eastern Montana Normal, Billings 
Southern Oregon Normal, Ashland 


Address E. E. Nelson 
144 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Summer Fares West are the P 
Lowest Ever! 


For Travel in the West—the Roller-Bearing 


NEW 
NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 








Special Features 


Drama by the University Theatre Players. 
Musical programs every week. 

Free lectures on Science, Literature and Art. 
A directed program of recreation. 


gram of weekly or bi-weekly professional meet- 
ings in different schools and special demonstra- 
tions at the La Crosse State Teachers college. 

Speakers will be obtained to address par- 
ents’ meetings, teachers’ gatherings, service 
clubs and other types of public meetings to 
place the new plan before the public. Supple- 
menting this program will be a series of radio 
talks by leading educators and direct broadcast 
of classroom activities by children. 

Details of the program have been assigned 
to special committees. Miss Nell Mahoney, 
county superintendent of schools at Viroqua, 
is chairman of the committee to organize the 
program in the field of rural education. Prin- 
cipal F. E. Gustin of Bangor is chairman of 
the committee to plan a series of topics for 
weekly teachers meetings in schools having six 
to 20 teachers. Supt. B. A. Kennedy of Prairie 
du Chien will have a similar responsibility for 
schools having more than 20 teachers. 

Principal Olaf Lee of Galesville will head 
the committee to arrange with teacher training 
institutions to give appropriate summer school 
courses. A committee will arrange with the 
university for correspondence courses and other 
forms of extension service. Principal R. G. 
Petersen of West Salem heads this committee. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Director of Summer Session 
Dept. P 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





George Hetherington, vice principal of Cen- 
tral High school, La Crosse, will head the com- 
mittee to get speakers. D. E. Field, principal of 
Logan High school, La Crosse, heads the com- 
mittee on radio broadcasts. 

The program is being developed under the 
direction of the officers of the Western Wis- 
consin Teachers’ association, George D. Scott, 
principal of La Crosse Central High school; 
W. H. Wheelock, principal of the Vernon 
county rural normal school at Viroqua; Miss 
Mary McAdam, Tomah High school; Miss Le- 
lia Gribble, head of high school training de- 
partment at Galesville; C. A. Whitney and Mr. 
Leamer of La Crosse Teachers’ college. 





WEST ALLIS INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
DEPT. PREPARES NOVEL MOVIE 


Movie of Shop Activities Plays Impor- 
ant Part in Guidance Program 


Ror R. VAN DUZEE informs us that the 

West Allis Industrial Arts Department, 
with the cooperation of Mr. Harold Stamm of 
the Science Department of the West Allis High 
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School, has prepared a moving picture which 
depicts the work of the printing, mechanical 
drawing, woodwork, general metal work, auto 
mechanics, electrical work, machine shop prac- 
tice, and home mechanics work that is done in 
the West Allis Public Schools. 

The pictures were taken for the purpose of 
showing students, teachers, civic groups, and 
other laymen just what is being done in the 
mops: what tools, materials, and — are 
used and how the work is carried on. Equip- 
ment including the projector, lights, reflectors, 
and photometer were of the type which can be 
used without special electrical equipment. The 
preparation of the titles, editing and splicing 
the film were done at the school. 

When the film is shown in the junior high 
school, to illustrate the courses offered, it is 
accompanied by a talk appropriate to guidance 
in the field of Industrial Arts, and when the 
film is shown to civic groups it is preceded by 
a talk which gives an historical statement of 
the origin, development, and present status of 
the Industrial Arts work. The objectives are 
carefully stated. The film shows the way these 
objectives are carried out in actual practice. 
Some valuable information on Industrial Arts 
was given the department by local newspapers 
which carried stories concerning the picture. 
Present plans call for improving the picture, to 
show more clearly how certain phases of the 
work are carried on which are not clear because 
the film is too short. 








51 DAY EUROPEAN AND NORTHERN CAPITAL CRUISE—8 COUNTRIES 
INCLUDING NORWAY AND SWEDEN—ONE-CLASS STEAMER—$398 
and 
A SENSATIONAL 59 DAY TOUR—ALL THE WAY FROM SCOTLAND TO 
ITALY—AT THE AMAZINGLY LOW COST OF $444 


Other spectacular offers on our famous all-expense,” personally 
conducted tours offering superior accommodation and service 
at the lowest rates. Using White Star, Red Star and United 
States Lines steamers. Send for folder. 


LOWE TRAVEL SERVICE 


712 North Water St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Phone Daly 2014 
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MANY PROMINENT EDUCATORS TO 
BROADCAST OVER WHA AND NBC 


Madison Public Schools Arrange Series 
of Broadcasts; N. E. A. Programs 
Present Many National Figures 

NUMBER of exceptionally fine radio 

broadcasts have been arranged over Wis- 
consin stations and the NBC, which will be of 
interest to the teachers of this state. For the 
convenience of everyone we are taking this op- 
portunity of publishing a complete program of 
broadcasts for the remainder of this school year, 
so that groups of teachers or P. T. A. organi- 
zations can plan to meet, to hear the broadcasts 
and make them the basis of discussions. 

The program “Our American Schools’ pre- 
sented by the N. E. A. over the NBC chain 
each Sunday evening at 7 P. M., E. S. T. is 
under the direction of Miss Florence Hale, first 
vice president of the N. E. A. Miss Hale is de- 
sirous of having teachers listen to these pro- 
grams as a part of a program for ‘‘selling’”’ the 
entire ideals of education in each American 
community. The program now planned for the 
remainder of this school year includes broad- 
casts by many nationally known figures, such as 
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““Q-ki,’”’ say the Blackfeet... 
. . when they meet you at the Glacier Park station. 
It means “Welcome’’—and you are! Come this 
summer for a thrilling vacation in this mountain 
playground which offers every outdoor activity you 
desire—at the lowest cost ever! 
Come via the superb, no-extra-fare 
Empire Builder, of course. Write to: 


A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Aaron Sapiro, Bess Goodykoontz, and Garry 
Cleveland Myers. The tentative program 
through May 7 is as follows: 


March 12. Is Education Becoming a Step-Child? 
Hon. Aaron Sapiro, New York City. 
March 19. Hearsay and Facts About Education. 
S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary, 
Department of Superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Assn. 
Safeguarding the Education of Our 
Children. 
Patrick Campbell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 
March 26. Why Should We Teach Home Economics 
in Public Schools? 
Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
How School Training Helps to Make 
Good Homes. 
Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant State 
Commissioner of Education, Albany, 
N.Y. 
April 2. Prolonging Life Through Education. 
Louis I. Dublin, Chief Statistician, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York City. 
April 9-16. EASTER VACATION. 
April 23. The Forgotten Child. 
Mrs. Edith Joynes, Principal, George 
Washington School, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Shall We Allow Our Children to Become 
Tramps? 
Belmont Farley, Asst. Director of the 
Division of Publications, National 
Education Association. 
April 30. Oh, That Arithmetic. 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Why We Believe in the New Kind of 
Discipline. 


Willard Beatty, Superintendent of 


Schools, Bronxville, N. Y 


EUROPE &:.2.8 <3, 





via TRAVAMEX 





Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 11 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $300. 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 
carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


Write ? AMEERICAN EXPRESS 


for Travel Service 
Booklet 779 N. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





May 7. Teaching Health in the Public Schools. 
Sally Lucas Jean, Specialist in Health 
Education, New York City. 
How Far Can We Teach Character? 
Theodore D. Martin, Division of Rec- 
ords and Membership, National Edu. 
cation Association. 


The Madison Public Schools are sponsoring 
a series of educational broadcasts over WHA, 
the University of Wisconsin station, every other 
Tuesday afternoon at 4:30 P. M. The com- 
plete program is as follows: 


March 21. Why a Health Program? by Mrs. Fannie 
Steve, Director of Health Education. 

4. Home Economics in a Depression by Miss 
Loretta Reilly, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics. 

April 18. Fitting Children for a Changing Social 
World by Miss Ethel Mabie, Director of 
Curriculum and Method. 

May 2. Why Be Regular in Attendance? by Miss 
Cassie Lewis, Director of Attendance. 

May 16. The Value of Art to a Future Citizen by 
Miss Irene Buck, Director of Art. 

May 23. Why Music in the Public Schools? by 
Miss Annie Menaul, Director of Music. 

June 6. A Citizen's Leisure Time by Mr. Harty 
Thompson, Director of Recreation. 


April 





TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
HAS ACTIVE FIRST YEAR 


Over 100 Teachers Borrow Funds for 
Various Emergencies 


Financial Statement for the Year ending 
December 31, 1932 


Cash Report 








Receipts 

Geen cle ooh x hd ee ee df $4,855.00 
TOONS. aed cee eee et 443.70 
1 ne | gd REE an Se ME er 11,616.84 
Enterest Received = 23 eo So 940.08 
PINGS Sak ee ee. ee a ee 50.01 
itreece PRECS 200 cee oo eee ae 132.00 
DUOLES peewee ee a eoe coke 3,300.00 
Expense retuned ooo. 2 ees 05 
Cash over ana snott 2... c2ss22~ .05 
otal Gspeeipts: 2nd $21,337.73 

FRENCH 3scncot 

SCHOOL 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) in the heart of French Canada. 
Old Country French staff. Only French 
spoken. Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced. Certificate or College Credit. 
French entertainments, sight-seeing, 
sports, etc. 


Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 26- 
July 29. Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Cash at beginning -____- $155.85 
(00 7) ee ee ee ela, $21,493.58 
Disbursements 
eae eee pina See ee $580.00 
WIMSHS: oct ee ee ‘ 260.00 
EERE eee ate oe ee OY See 17,420.00 
TE oS ae eee eee nee gee 68.05 
NO oo re eee ey 37.03 
RR wicca wa he es 1,000.00 
UES oct ; 417.45 
NSE COO oo os este ss Sea 2.08 
Cash over and shott ..............<.. 05 
Total disbursements _.___________ $19,784.66 
Cash at end of period___________- 1,708.92 
| a ee a ee $21,493.58 
Profit and Loss 
Expenses 
Og) at 2 | a ee Noe ere eee 
nce Salaties . 2. = rind eae eeas 
PNA RUG a a rt i eee 
INONUNNIEN site oo a Sacre ls, cl 
Other Expenses ......_____ $36.98 
eC dad a ie en ee 68.05 
SRS (aS a ae ee et 2.08 
Gash Over and short. ................ 05 
Oe) eS eee ees eee 417.45 
Balance ...._-. : —s 597.53 
WOWPAL, oaceni2a2.2s-n25c. QR 
Income 
MNOrOSt KGCONUER a oo $940.08 


EEE ee ree re Oe eee 50.01 
MISE RECON 8 sl ec ah Ms 





MEN ELC ORCC 92 ey AI Bs, re 132.00 
Cash over and short .........-2<..... 05 
Nao ae $1,122.14 
Balance Sheet 
Assets 
MMR ack 20 nes eo St Ss eae = $10,469.56 
OT SE Ned ene ee? eee 1,708.92 
SOrAL. 2... _ $12,178.48 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


Aw 
COLLEGE * counses, + AND 


LLEGE + CREDIT 


roi lh agi Bat | phe Seat wereuate NG 
NCH PROFESSORS 


IDEAL Gurveainesnaneey ron. FRENCH STUDY 
«Interesting Travel in France- 


aa AMERICAN 

















SAILINGS VIA L 





PEN ROAD Inc. 
56 WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEWYORK 


Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea 
SEND FOR BOOK 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firra Ave., NEw YORK 
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Liabilities 
CR cen ee ae eee 
RR, ok eon ey 198.70 
| eee ae 2,300.00 
ee a ee ae eee 255.83 
Undivided Earnings ___-.----_____ 109.83 
Profit and Loss _.____--_-- : 394.12 

TOTAL a5) Sees a enn $12, 178. 48 





WISCONSIN SCHOOLS SPONSOR 
MILK-DRINKING CONTESTS 


Idea Being Encouraged | by Dairy Inter- 
ests in Hopes of Increasing 
Consumption of Milk 


HE acquisition of robust health has been in- 

corporated into a contest among the rural 
school children of Rock county, through the 
agency of a ten-week milk drinking contest. 
As a part of the contest each pupil is expected 
to drink a pint of milk a day at school. 

Prizes will be awarded to individual pupils 
by school boards, while the schools with the 
largest percentage of pupils drinking their 

uota of milk will also receive prizes. 

Gladys Stillman, home economics extension 
worker from the University of Wisconsin is 
assisting with the milk campaign. 















*SUDERVISED STUDY 
“INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
*IDEAL EnvinonmeEnT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


‘Interesting TRAVEL 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


* 56 Wesr Foaty Fiern Streer> New Yonuw City e 














4 Countries Europe $199 
6 Countries Europe $284 


51 DAY EUROPEAN AND NORTHERN 
CAPITAL CRUISE—8S COUNTRIES IN- 
CLUDING NORWAY AND SWEDEN— 
ONE-CLASS STEAMER—$398. 


and 


A SENSATIONAL 59 DAY TOUR—ALL 
THE WAY FROM SCOTLAND TO ITALY 
—AT THE AMAZINGLY LOW COST OF 


$444. 


Other spectacular offers on our famous 
all-expense, personally conducted tours 
offering superior accommodation and 
service at the lowest rates. Using White 
Star, Red Star and United States Lines 
steamers. Send for folder. 


Lowe Travel Service 
712 North Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Phone: Daly 2014 
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Dairy Enterprises 
John C. McDowell Ph. D. and Albert M. Field 
Ph. D., J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago 
HIS book is one of the Farm Enterprise Series 
edited by Kary C. Davis, Ph. D. The authors, 
who are both Wisconsin men, are eminent authors 
in their line and have presented a wealth of infor- 
mation acquired through a varied experience in Voca- 
tional Agriculture, 

Dr. McDowell was born and raised on a farm in 
Marquette County, Wisconsin, where he did his early 
teaching in the rural school. He has served as Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy in North Dakota Agricultural 
College, then specialist in Farm Management in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and is now chief 
of the Dairy Herd Improvement Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

Dr. Field was formerly trainer of teachers of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the University of Wisconsin 
and is now Associate Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation in the University of Minnesota. 

These experts have not only put into this text the 
fruits of their wide experiences but they have pre- 
sented the work in an entirely new way, using a very 
full job analysis of all the farm units. In opening 
each dairy job, the authors set forth the conditions 
usually found. Then they enumerated the aims to be 
accomplished in the study. The pupil’s interest is 
aroused by a suggestive list of problems for study 
and discussion. Shop lists suggest things to make 
and debate questions are given so that the other 
activities of the school room may be correlated with 
the dairy courses. 

The book contains over 200 illustrations so selected 
that they would assist materially in tying this 
course closely to the student’s knowledge of actual 
farm activities. 

The complete list of reference material as well as 
the valuable data, tables, and formulae given in the 
2 | should save time for the teacher and pupil 
alike, 

This book should appeal to the good judgment 
of teachers of Vocational Agriculture and it would 
be a useful text in the rural school library and on 
the desk of 4-H club workers. 


Essentials of Everyday English (Grades 2-8) 
Edward E. Keener & Florence K. Ferris. Laid- 
law Bros., Chicago 

Ts pupil activity textbook in language furnishes 

a directed study program for each day of the 
school year. It eliminates the necessity of using a 
workbook to accompany it and of course no other 
textbook is required. 

In preparing each unit of work, the pupil first 
studies the Instruction Material along the inside mar- 
gin of the page. If he is not sure he understands 
this he secures help. As soon as he understands the 
language principle involved he puts this principle 
into practice by doing the exercises on the right of 
the perforation. The principle is illustrated by a 
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fundamental child situation which provides a state 
of readiness for the exercises. 

The definite language habits pigeonholed in selected 
essentials are provided in a logical order of develop. 
ment, with ample testing and a splendid review plan. 
Each book will teach over 30 good English habits, 
which are set as definite goals of attainment. 

Opportunity is provided for correlation of written 
and oral work which is very desirable for establish- 
ing correct oral habits. Pupils have opportunity of 
Self appraisal and the teacher has specific evaluation 
in record sheets, 

% 


Important Correction! 


In the February issue of the Journal we 
reviewed the book “Memoirs of Mary D. 
Bradford”, published by the Antes Press of 
Evansville, Wis. The price of this book is 
$3.50, and not $3.00, as stated in the review. 
Orders should be sent direct to the author, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

. @ 


American Language Series 
By James Fleming Hosic and C. Lauron Hooper. 
For grades 3 through 8, in a 3 or 6 book series. 
Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. List prices 
—3 book series 84c, 88c, 96c—6 book series 
60c, 60c, 64c, 64c, 68c, 72c. 
A FASCINATING presentation of material which 
leads pupils naturally, without forced effort, to 
do their own thinking; help one another; develop 
their creative faculties; express themselves forcefully; 
achieve definite objectives and solve their own prob- 
lems. Children are shown the usefulness of English 
in their everyday activities. The emphasis is on think- 
ing and doing. A really unusual series that stimulates 
a desire to speak and write effectively, making learn- 
ing of English a fascinating activity. 


Plane Geometry 
By Mabel Sykes, Clarence E. Comstock, and 
Charles M. Austin. Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, 1932. 460 pages. List price $1.28 
| His textbook humanizes geometry, emphasizing its 
beauty and usefulness. Geometric reasoning is 
made more enjoyable by showing how it fits in with 
life experiences and situations. Clear and orderly 
thinking is stressed throughout. In connection with 
each exercise and theorem, there is given a brief 
statement of the plan or analysis to be used in solv- 
ing the exercise or theorem. It gives the student at 
the outset the gist of the argument, calls his atten- 
tion to the method of proof employed, and gives him 
some idea of how the proof may have been thought 
out originally. The material is arranged for easy 
adaptability to classes and pupils of varying ability 
as well as to any teaching procedure. In addition to 
a “minimum essentials” course, there is additional 
work for brighter pupils. Summaries, special review 
exercises and survey tests add to the usability of the 
textbook. 
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Books Received in February 


Allyn & Bacon, Chicago 

American Government (1933 Edition). 
Magruder. 

From Thimble to Gown. By Ethel Van Gilder 

People and Art. By Bernice Starr Moore 


By F. A. 


D. Appleton & Company, New York 

Educational Psychology. By Harry L. Hollingworth. 
$3.00 

Junior Home Economics (Clothing). By Friend & 
Shultz 

Junior Home Economics (Food). By Friend & Shultz 

Junior Home Economics (Living in Our Homes). By 
Friend & Shultz 


The Century Company, New York 

Century Handbook of Writing (3d Ed.). Garland 
Greever & Easley S. Jones. $1 

The Dauntless Liberator. Phyllis Marschall & John 
Crane. $2.50 


Samuel French, New York 


Theater and School (A Dramatic Manual). 
uel J. Hume & Lois Foster. $3.50 


Sam- 


Ginn and Company, Boston 

Dramatic Scenes from American History. Clara M. 
Love. $1.00 

Pathways in Science (We Look About Us). Craig 
& Burke. 

Plane Geometry. Welchons & Krickenberger. $1.28 

Solid Geometry. Welchons & Krickenberger. $1.24 












For grades three through eight 


National Education Association, Washington 


Educational Leadership (Progress and Possibilities). 
Dept. of Superintendence. $2.00 


Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, III. 


Growth of a Nation. Barker-Dodd—Webb. $1.80 

Old eee y and Our Nation. Barker—Duncalf—Bacon. 
1.28 

Our Nation Begins. Barker-Dodd—Webb. $1.00 

Our Nation Grows Up. Barker—Dodd—Webb. $1.00 

Story of Our Nation. Barker-Dodd—Webb. $1.28 


W orkbooks Received 


Puffer & Helble, Appleton 

Discovering & Developing Community Resources. By 
J. Adams Puffer & Herbert H. Helble. (Not for 
sale, but will be loaned for class room use) 


Allyn & Bacon, Chicago 
Workbook in Physics. Powers & Brown 


Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 
Essentials of Everyday English (Grades 3-6). Ferris 
& Keener 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 


Arithmetic Work-Book (Grade 5). F. B. Knight- 
G. M. Ruch—J. W. Studebaker. $.36 
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Let the child do his own 


THINKING 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 






.. It has been made 
easy and natural in 





ing the problem, testing attainments . ’ 
these are only a few of the steps utilized in 





Everyone knows that the underlying aim of all education is to 
keep the child THINKING. Now, in this language series 
THINKING is actually made tempting to the child .. . 
automatic, natural and fascinating. 


Eminent Authorship 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, universally recognized as an out- 
standing authority on the teaching of English, together with 
C. Lauron Hooper, a successful teacher of English and an expert 
director of classroom activities, are the authors who have 
worked out this remarkable series. 


Fascinating learning experiences 


Modern in step with the most pone of teach- 
ing methods, the authors have injected something of the 
Spirit of play into the learning process : have made 
each step to mastery a live, fascinating experience. 


Not things to read... But things TO DO 


inducing mastery through simplified thought 
control, . 
Mail the coupon 

No one advertisement or even an entire series 
of advertisements could begin to acquaint 
you with the real worth of this language 
series. But if you send the coupon, we 
will mail you free, a comprehensive broch- 
- which gives you all the facts in minute 
etail. 


Rand McNally & Company 
Dept. PL3, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
I want to know all about your New American 
Language Series. Send me the complete details, 
and sample pages, without any obligation what- 








Forced thinking is discarded. Children learn to do by soever. 

DOING. The content of each of the texts in the series is |! Name ____ ss sssttititi‘( WOOO 

made up of things TO DO rather than things to read about. Aten 

Orientation . . . knowing beforehand what is to be ee Sere eae eae meaner eno aa at tata 

done . . . silent reading, discussing the problem, attack- | School -~--------------------------------------- 

SN aiicascccaind ests la leccbetr onthe catyeciets 

| 
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ere'n There Among Ourselves » » » 


Educational Calendar 


March 23—State Debate Finals, at Madison. 
March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association convention, at Oshkosh. 
April 7-8—Annual Meeting of City Supts. 

Ass’n., at Madison. 
May 8-10—P. T. A. Convention, at Janesville. 


May 19-20—State Music Tournament, at 
Madison. 


June 27—July 1—Convention of Association 
for Childhood Education, at Denver. 


July 1-7—Summer N. E. A., at Chicago. 


July 20—-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Association, at Dublin, Ireland. 





Word has been received that every member of the 
entire administrative staff of the Milwaukee public 
schools has joined the N. E. A. and the special de- 
partment of his professional group, such as the De- 
partment of Superintendence, the Department of Sec- 
ondary Principals, and the Department of Elementary 
Principals. This unique professional record is a trib- 
ute to Milton Potter, as president of the Department 
of Superintendence. 


A Marquette Teachers association was formed last 
month. The purpose of the club is to promote a 
closer relationship between the rural schools and the 
high schools. Officers elected are: V. C. Wiesner, 
Westfield, President; Catherine Flynn, vice-president ; 
and Elain Dewar, secretary—treasurer. 


An English Dramatic club has been formed at 
Galesville High school, with Misses Lillian Kinney 
and Virginia Schumacher, English teachers as spon- 
sors. Only students with grades of C or over are 
eligible to membership in the club. 


The Center rural school, south of Darlington, was 
burned to the ground early last month. Damage to 
the structure, one of the oldest in the county in term 
of service, was estimated at $4,200. Miss Irene 
Gough, the teacher, led her 22 pupils out of the 
school when the blaze was discovered. 


Vernon Goldsworthy, science instructor at the 
Prairie du Sac High school, suffered an injury to 
one eye last month, caused by fumes from a chem- 
ical. The accident occurred during a laboratory class 
period, when Mr. Goldsworthy was demonstrating a 
chemical reaction. Fortunately the injury is not 
serious. 


Pupils in the second grade at Washington school, 
Appleton, constructed a house “good enough to eat’, 
as a class project last January. The “health house’, 
built under the direction of the teacher, Miss Madlyn 
Bandoli, consisted of an exterior of oatmeal ‘‘stucco”’, 
a graham cracker roof, a prune chimney, a corn- 
meal path flanked with raisin “stones’’ leading to the 
door, and a flour bed filled with orange peel and 
cranberry flowers. 
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Kewaunee High school debaters won the cham. 
pionship of the Northeastern Wisconsin Interscho. 
lastic Conference this year. According to the point 
system of ranking teams, Kewaunee High school was 
first with 16 points, Algoma was second with 8 
points, and New London and Oconto were each 
credited with 4 points. 


A record of 1014 years of school without a tardy 
or absence mark has been claimed by Beverly Driscoll 
of Ashland, when she completed her high school 
course last month. 


Miss Adena Haberkorn, domestic science teacher at 
Evansville High school, was re-elected chaiman of 
the Home Economics section of the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers association, at the February conven. 
tion, in Madison. ' 


The Jefferson High school band, directed by Stuart 
Anhalt, furnished music at the Wisconsin—Loyola 
basketball game at Madison last month. 


Dressed in appropriate costumes 33 women mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Roosevelt Junior High 
school of Fond du Lac held a “poverty party’ last 
month. Invitations to the party were written on brown 
paper and the bridge tally sheets were of wall paper. 
The committee in charge of the party consisted of 
the Misses Isabelle Lewis, Margaret Manion, Ger- 
trude Katen and Frances Salisbury. 


Measles spoiled two perfectly good school records 
at Hortonville last month. Dorothy Nelson had been 
neither absent nor tardy during the past eight years, 
and her brother Kenneth was well on the way toward 
completing his seventh consecutive year of perfect 
attendance when the little red spots showed up, and 
the doctor said “No school for two weeks.” 


Students of the agricultural department of Osh- 
kosh High school are making an intensive study of 
soil conditions in Winnebago county. The work is 
being done under the direction of the instructor, 
J. F. Wilkinson. Tests will be run for acidity, phos- 
phorus, and potassium content. 


Genevieve Barnham, Beloit, has accepted a teaching 
position in the commercial department of the Maus- 
ton High school, taking the place of Miss Catherine 
Heyrman, Whitewater, who resigned her position, to 
be married. 


The public school teachers of Marshfield are doing 
a fine job of “‘selling’’ the Marshfield schools to the 
taxpayers of that community. Various groups have 
prepared newspaper articles, explaining the work of 
various grades and departments. The Marshfield News 
is giving splendid publicity to the work of the 
schools. 


County superintendents of southwestern Wisconsin 
held their annual meeting at the State Capitol, on 
Feb. 9. Legislative matters were discussed, and a fe- 
port of the Legislative Committee was given by 
Supt. G. T. Longbotham of Rock county. Supt. Y. S. 
Thompson of West Dane was re-elected to serve as 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, with Supt. 
Lillian Ellis of Iowa county as secretary. 
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Important Correction! 


In the February issue of the Journal we 
reviewed the book “Memoirs of Mary D. 
Bradford”, published by the Antes Press of 
Evansville, Wis. The price of this book is 
$3.50, and not $3.00, as stated in the review. 
Orders should be sent direct to the author, 
Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Prof. R. J. Colbert, associate professor of eco- 
nomics and sociology at the University, is conducting 
several classes in the court house and Vocational 
school at Green Bay this semester. He is continuing 
the classes previously conducted by Prof. Albert E. 
Croft, who is now engaged in the writing of several 
new courses for the university extension division. 


Representatives from a dozen schools along the lake 
shore met at Sheboygan for an Industrial Arts con- 
ference last month. Present trends of industrial edu- 
cation were discussed by J. T. Giles, state high school 
supervisor. Leo R. Ebben of Kohler was named per- 
manent chairman of the group. 


The Fox River Valley oratorical contest will be 
held April Sth at West Green Bay. On June 10th 
the extemporaneous speech contest of the Fox River 
Valley High schools will be held at Marinette. 


Burton Williams, manual arts instructor in the 
Roosevelt Junior High school, Beloit, has been elected 
president of the Industrial Arts section of the South- 
ern Wisconsin Teachers association. He succeeds 
Fred Stewart of Madison. 


The schools of Waupaca county are making plans 
for a county music festival to be held next May. 
Plans are now being worked out by a committee 
consisting of Mrs. Esther Miller, chairman; Mrs. 
Arthur W. Ritchie, Mrs. L. J. Larson, Dell Kjer, 
and Arthur Hastings, music supervisor at Madison. 
The two rural school supervisors, Mrs. Helma Am- 
undson and Miss Rose Steinbach, as well as Mrs. 
C. H. Bacher, wife of the county superintendent of 
schools, will assist the committee. 


The annual mid-winter Rusk county teachers in- 
stitute was held at Ladysmith on February 18. 
Speakers on the program included Miss Delia Kibbe, 
state rural school supervisor, C. J. Brewer of Eau 
Claire State Teachers college, Miss Blanche Mc- 
Carthy, and Assemblyman J. W. Carow. A large 
part of the program consisted of a discussion con- 
cerning educational bills now before the legislature. 


Beaver Dam rural school, near Fremont, was closed 
for two weeks last month, due to an epidemic of 
measles, which kept 24 out of 46 pupils confined to 
their homes. 


A meeting of teachers representing the various 
townships in Sheboygan county was held at the 
County Normal at Sheboygan on February 18, to 
make final arrangements for the annual music fes- 
tival to be held this spring. The Sheboygan county 
children will present the history of the early settlers 
in that county in scenes showing the typical pastimes 
and folk music of those people whose untiring efforts 
developed Sheboygan county. The program is spon- 
sored by the teachers of Sheboygan county, who wish 
to show the public the work being done in music in 
the public schools. 
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“Nothing ever thrilled me 


like that trip to 


CALIFORNIA 


Bh ewe veal a bold statement—but typical 
and true... The ships—the BIG THREE 
—California, Virginia and Pennsylvania are 
huge, fast, luxurious and steady. The route 
takes you first to gay, fascinating Havana, 
then through the gigantic Panama Canal; 
and after 13 rollicking days at sea, you 
reach California, America’s playground. 


Round Trips— 
One way Water... One way Rail 


Panama Pacific Liner in either direction 
and cross the continent by rail the opposite 
way. The trip begins and ends at your home 
town (or the nearest main line railpoint). 
And here’s the best news ofall: Fares from 
$220, if you choose Tourist on the ship. 
$325 for First Class. Rates cover state- 
room, meals, and all necessary expenses 
on the ship and First Class rail fare across 
the continent... Round trips by sea from 
$180 in Tourist and $337.50 in First Class. 


But when you go, choose a Panama Pacific 
BIG THREE liner—modern, turbo-electric 
ships of over 30,000 tons displacement. 
Don’t be satisfied with less than the BIG 
THREE can give you. 


Apply to your local agent. He's the 
travel authority in your community. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
216 North Michigan Ave. 
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WISCONSIN BOOKS 


BY WISCONSIN AUTHORS 
FOR WISCONSIN CHILDREN 
IN WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


WISCONSIN LORE— 

By Susan B. Davis. 

A delightful book for boys and girls. 

me Copies, Hosetio.- 2... ....--.-- $ .92 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURE & GEOGRAPHY— 
By W. H. Ebling and Leayelva ye 
Directed study lessons with maps and charts for eighth 
and ninth grades. 

single copies, pompald 3... asc neuoce $ .36 
Two or more, postage extra, each___----------- $ .27 


THE MAKING OF WISCONSIN— 

By Carrie J. Smith and John Callahan. 

A history which reads like fiction and holds the interest 
of the pupil. 

Single copies, postpaid $ .72 
Two or more, postage extra, each_____-------- $ .54 


MUSIC FOR YOUTH— 


By Edgar B. Gordon and Irene Curtis. 
A practical one book course in music for both city 
and rural schools. 





Teacher’s book, postpaid, each_--------------- $1.25 
Fugu s book, postpaid, €ach ~..5.<iccncnaccunen $ .80 
Pupil’s book, two or more copies, postage ex- 

SR TIN, dart dich ceisler scscvinsecceacnntiaendnasaaaeadanbba gases .6C 


MOTHER HUBBARD SEATWORK CUPBOARD— 
Study units in reading presented in workbook form. 
Correlates with any basic reader. 

Reading Shelf No. 1 for Grade 1— 

Reading Shelf No. 2 for Grade 2— 

Single copies, each, postpaid____._.----__----- $ .40 
Two or more, postage extra, each__------_----- $ .30 


Write for further information, or order from 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 











Here’s News for ARITHMETIC TEACHERS 


The three-step to mastery method of teaching 
N-U-M-B-E-R-S 

NEW and unique, simplified method of teaching and 
A learning numbers for the Second Grade . . . planned 

to dovetail with pgs od teaching practice... 
psychologically arranged to make youngsters actually like 

arithmetic. 
MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS 
(For the Second Grade) 
3 Steps—STUDY—PRACTICE—TEST. First this com- 
bined-work-and-text-book prepares the ground work—elim- 
inates all the confusion of first introduction to numbers, 
by showing little tots HOW TO STUDY. Then it gives 
them ACTUAL PRACTICE in addition and subtraction by 
tascinating, crystal clear word problems taken from daily 
juvenile experiences. Finally, it shows them how well they 
have mastered by TIMED TESTS which cultivate in the 
child an early respect for attainment. 
TO SEE IS TO APPRECIATE 
At last organized material utterly devoid of haphazard, 
hit-or-miss methods. An unsurpassed teaching tool... a 
pupil aid supreme! The detailed facts will delight you. 
You send the coupon. We will do the rest. 
YOUR SAMPLE COPY READY ; 

Wouldn't you like to see and inspect this aid to easier, 
more productive teaching of numbers? You can—by send- 
ing the coupon and 30 cents just the cost of 
production and shipping. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Dept. PN3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
270 Madison Avenue, New Yo 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me free, all the facts about your New 
MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS. 
O I enclose 30 cents for a sample copy. 

(Place check mark in box and include 30c in stamps 

or silver if you wish us to send you a sample copy.) 
OMIT pctotctien owas 
a Ee Be PIE EA OT EAE RLS 
ES ae Se ee ee ER ees ae 
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The little community of McDill is mighty proud 
of their completely modern school building, which 
was remodeled last fall. Improvements cost $8,000, 
but the public spirited members of the community 
are well satisfied that the expense is worthwhile. The 
teacher, Miss Alice Peterson does her share to keep 
the building neat and attractive. 


The members of the Wausau Teachers association 
had a dinner meeting early last month. The principal 
address was given by Prof. William H. Kiekhofer 
of the University economics department. 


A new microphone of the latest design has been 
added to the radio system in the city schools of 
Evansville. With its installation addresses and phono- 
graph records as well as the radio itself can be heard 
in all rooms of the grade building and also in the 
high school assembly room. 


Deviating from the custom of past years, gradua- 
tion at Menasha high school next June is to be car- 
ried out in the form of a pageant, according to an- 
nouncement from Supt. J. E. Kitowski. ‘Menasha, 
Yesterday and Today”, representing the city’s prog- 
ress, is to form the title of the pageant, which will 
be given under the direction of Miss Margaret 
O'Neill. 


Prof. E. C. Moore, director of band music in Ap- 
pleton schools, has been appointed a member of the 
National Band association music committee for en- 
semble and solo playing. 


Add the teachers of New London to the long list 
of teachers who give more than their share to com- 
munity relief work! Last January the teachers of 
that city contributed a salary reduction amounting to 
$1,000 for poor relief. 


Miss Katherine Hedrington, principal of the Island 
street school, Chippewa Falls, broke her left leg be- 
tween the knee and ankle, when she slipped and fell 
on an icy sidewalk last month. Miss Hedrington was 
on her way to a parent-teacher meeting when the 
accident occurred. 


According to the February 3 issue of Kau-Hi-News, 
Kaukauna high school paper, there will be no oper- 
etta at the high school this year. The operetta had 
been chosen and some of the tryouts had been held, 
but plans were changed due to financial conditions. 
Financial results of other school activities, which have 
been held this year, served as a warning against the 
operetta. 


Thirty-seven students of the Baraboo High school 
agricultural department went to Madison February 2, 
to attend events of the Farm and Home Week which 
was held there. The boys made the trip in a truck 
donated by Fred Bisch of Baraboo, and were accom- 
panied by their instructor, D. H. Williams. The boys 
visited the various discussions that interested them, 
including talks on farm crops, horses, and poultry. 


The Clintonville high school debate teams won 
their third and fourth victories of the season in Feb- 
ruary, by defeating teams aes Oconto and 
Oconto Falls. On the evening of February 10 the 
Clintonville negative team defeated the affirmative 
team from Oconto by a five point margin. On the 
afternoon of February 14, the Clintonville affirma- 
tive team defeated the Oconto Falls negative team by 
a score of 100-96. 
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ANEASYcuPTO EUROPE 










I plan to sail about 


FN a 
AMERICAN INST1 TUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
350 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: 
Vacation Tours” and * 


“University 
‘Popular Tours”. 








Name 








Address. 
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INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 
WORLD! 


AMERICAN 


Get your material together; send that coupon now! 
entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; 


These booklets cover the 


Popular 


Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 
want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON— WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Classes in public speaking were formed at the De 
Pere high school in February. Through these classes 
many students will be given an opportunity to learn 
the fundamentals of correct speech in public. The 
work will be carried on at the close of the regular 
school sessions, 


Last month a number of athletes of Ashland High 
school had a chance to show their courage off of the 
basketball court, and they met the test like soldiers. 
It all happened this way: Edmund Radcliff, Hay- 

ward athlete was sent to an Ashlond hospital with an 
infected foot which failed to heal. A blood transfu- 
sion was necessary, and when the Ashlznd High 
school boys heard about it they followed the leader- 
ship of Coach Ketner Weikal and offered their life 
blood to save the life of a fellow-athlete. The trans- 
fusion was made, and Edmund Radcliff is getting 
better. All of the athletes, along with their coach, 
were highly commended by Principal George A. 


Bassford. 


Harold Groves, a member of the Wisconsin tax 
commission has resigned, to resume his work as 
teacher in the economics department of the Univer- 
sity. George M. Keith, who has had charge of Prof. 
Groves’ classes during the past year has been ap- 
pointed chief statistician of the Wisconsin tax 
commission, 


Miss Marguerite Ackerman, teacher at the Frank- 
lin school, Oshkosh, has been elected secretary for 
the Oshkosh council of education, an organization of 
teachers composed of representatives from all grade 
groups. Miss Ackerman succeeds Miss Mariam Man- 
sur, who resigned her teaching position to be married. 
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Everett C. Hirsh, superintendent of the city schools 
of Rice Lake, is writing a series of articles for the 
Rice Lake Chronotype, local newspaper, setting forth 
facts concerning the various courses of study in the 
Rice Lake High school, and the relationship they 
bear to the growing enrollment and demands for edu- 
cational training today. Mr. Hirsch is to be highly 
commended for this most worthwhile project. It 
might not be amiss for other superintendents through- 
out Wisconsin to do likewise. 


Hortonville will continue to operate as efficient 
and adequate a high school as the village can pos- 
sibly maintain under present economic conditions. 
This decision was reached at.an open meeting of the 
school board on the evening of February 6, after 
strenuous attempts had been made to discontinue the 
school on the ground that it cost too much to 
maintain. 


To learn to “trip the light fantastic’ is now the 
ambition of sixty-four upper classmen of the Drum- 
mond high school. The work is under the direction 
of Miss Stenson, who is being aided by the rest of 
the Drummond faculty. 


The rural and state graded school music teachers 
of Walworth county met in Elkhorn, January 19. 
Preliminary plans were made for the county Spring 
Music Festival, and the following committee was 
appointed to outline the complete program: Mrs. 
Phebe May Ellsworth, chairman, Miss Helen Gnatzig, 
Miss Jean Radebaugh, Miss Joyce Prouty, Mrs. Harry 
Dunbar, Mrs. James Gavin, Miss Beatrice Frisbie, 
Miss Mae Ford, and Miss Evelyn Hammersley. 
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More than 


300 


places in Wisconsin 
use one or more 


of the 


ATWOOD-THOMAS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Descriptive circular No. 662 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





























A New 











THE STORY OF 
AMERICA 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
Smith Burnham and Theodore H. Jack 


Basic teaching material for the first cycle 
of American history in the grades. Fully 
organized on the unit plan. Many sug- 
gested activities. More than 300 3-color 
illustrations. Strong, attractive binding. 


Part I. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF OUR COUNTRY 


Part II. THE GROWTH OF 
OUR COUNTRY 


Write for full information 


























THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The students of Appleton junior high schools have 
been exceedingly active in music this year. The Wil- 
son Junior High school recently presented a cantata 


“The Rosemaiden”, under the direction of Earl L, 
Baker, supervisor of music. The cantata, which was 
the major musical activity of the school for this 
year, was sung by a chorus of 400 voices. Mr. Baker 
is also directing the music for “Fair Ellen’, a can- 
tata which is oa given by the Roosevelt Junior 
High school on March 13. McKinley Junior High 
school will give ‘Gethsemane to Calvary” at Easter 
time, 


The annual Menomonie County Teachers Institute 
was held in the Marinette high school auditorium on 
February 14. One hundred forty county school teach- 
ers and 88 city school teachers were in attendance, 
including 15 sisters from parochial schools. County 
School Commissioner Leo Godin presided at the ses- 
sions. Some of the speakers on the program were: 
Dr. William S. Gray, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Fassett A. Cotton, former 
Indiana state superintendent of public instruction and 
president of La Crosse State Normal; and Dr. Mer- 
rill E. Champion, head of the Menomonie County 
Child Health Demonstration. The teachers’ institute 
is presented at Marinette annually. 


The Land O’ Lakes association of the county su- 
perintendents and supervising teachers, met at the 
Merrill Court House February 14, as the guests of 
county superintendent Nellie Evjue and county super- 
visor Pauline Justmann. The association, which rep- 
resents Waupaca, Marathon, Langlade, Oneida, Port- 
age, Vilas, Forest, Price, Taylor, Rusk, and Lincoln 
counties was organized for the purpose of promoting 
a closer contact between the rural educational leaders 
in these various counties, and for the purpose of pro- 
viding occasional get-togethers at which time prob- 
lems of mutual interest are discussed. The following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
A. J. Austin, Eagle River; vice president, Elsa Muel- 
ler, Wausau; secretary, Mrs. Maude Gibbs, Antigo. 


Armand Ketterer of Butternut was elected president 
of the Ashland county local of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association recently organized. The association 
was formed as a result of a teachers’ institute on 
January 28. Teachers of Ashland county have signed 
up for the new local 100 per cent. The purpose of 
the organization is to promote child welfare, improve 
teachers’ professional standing and to support state 
aids for the common schools. Other officers elected 
are: vice-president, Harry Rostallon, Ashland; and 
Elizabeth Brockbank, supervising teacher of Ashland 
county, secretary and treasurer. 


Miss Thelma Belk, Elkhorn, has been appointed 
supervising teacher to fill the place of Mrs. Laura 
McDougal, who resigned a short time ago to con- 
duct her campaign for county superintendent of 
schools. 


Thirty-eight years of service to Wisconsin was ac- 
claimed February 2 when farmers, friends, and asso- 
ciates paid tribute to Ransom A. Moore, veteran field 
crop breeder, “Daddy” of the short course in agfi- 
culture at the University of Wisconsin, and father of 
the 4-H club movement in the state. The occasion 
was the designation of the agronomy building on the 
Wisconsin campus as Ransom A. Moore hall, and 
the placing of a plaque and portrait of Moore upon 
its walls. 
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With the thermometer at 15 degrees below zero, 
Walter Gierman, Merrimac, walked seven miles to 
attend his classes at the Baraboo high school Feb- 
ruary 9. Walter afrived at school in time to answer 
to the 8:30 bell. Some record! 


Supt. of Schools C. E. Hulten, Sheboygan, was 
elected president of the Lakeshore Schoolmasters 
Association at its regular meeting at Two Rivers, on 
February 15. A. O. Iverson, assistant principal at 
Sheboygan high school, was elected secretary—treasurer 
of the association. 


A part-time school for farm boys consisting of 
twelve weekly meetings was completed by the Agri- 
culture Department at the Fort Atkinson High School 
on January 10th. This is the third part-time school 
conducted by Mr. Eckley, the Agriculture teacher. 
The average enrollment over a period of three years 
in this part-time school is 26 farm boys. The work 
is especially planned for the farm boys in the com- 
munity who are unable to attend high school. 


Over 30 teachers of Jackson county met at the 
Black River Falls public library on February 25 for a 
music meeting, under the direction of Miss Verna 
Keefe of the Black River Falls city schools, and Mrs. 
Van Wormer, county superintendent. The purpose of 
the meeting was to help the teachers in teaching 
music in their schools and also to help them in their 
method of teaching preparatory to a music contest 
which will be held in the spring. The meeting was 
open to all teachers. 


National recognition was accorded the Fort Atkin- 
son Chapter of Future Farmers of America when they 
received honorable mention as one of twelve out- 
standing F. F. A. Chapters in the United States in 
the report of the judges committee issued at Kansas 
City, Missouri. The Fort Atkinson Chapter shared 
honors for the Central Region with Bolivar, Missouri. 
The officers of the Fort Atkinson Chapter are: Addi- 
son Loga, President; Clayton Heitz, Vice-President; 
Alvin Heth, Secretary; James Roe, Treasurer; Orrin 
Mode, Reporter; and Advisor, N. O. Eckley. L. M. 
Sasman, Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture in Wis- 
consin, is the advisor for the State Association Future 
Farmers in America. 


A series of 10 radio talks over WHA, University 
of Wisconsin station, is being given by the Madison 
board of education to inform hearers about school 
training and child guidance. Madison school directors 
are presenting the talks at two week intervals to 
June 6. Leo P. Schleck has charge of the programs. 


Three Lake Geneva high school students have been 
named to the national band and orchestra conference 
to be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, April 22 to 26. 
Jean Gill, violinist, and Katherine Peterson, cello 
player, are to represent Lake Geneva in the north 
central section in orchestra rehearsals and concerts, 
and John Palmer, clarinetist, is to play in the sectional 
band. Every other year the sections meet in a grand 
national group. This year only sections will meet. 


Band masters in the area from Green Bay on the 
north to Beaver Dam on the south gathered in Osh- 
kosh on February 26, for their monthly meeting. 
The group, which is also open to superintendents 
and principals, has been in the habit of holding 
monthly meetings in the various towns of the above 
area. The custom is to meet at a dinner, after which 
the band directors return to the high school in the 
city in which they are visiting, to inspect and hear 
the city’s school band play, and to offer suggestions 
or criticisms of the band’s work. 


Wisconsin schoolmen will be interested to know 
that Mr. Harry H. Wood of Ginn & Co., has been 
elected to junior partnership in the firm. Mr. Wood 
began his work in the textbook field when he came 
to Wisconsin in April 1910, to represent Ginn & Co. 
in its high school and college text department. He 
remained in this work until July 1, 1931, when he 
was called to the Chicago office to direct the sales of 
the department. Mr. Wood's many Wisconsin friends 
will be pleased to know of his latest promotion. 





Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
We place teachers in all sections of the country but 
our big business is in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Indiana, especially in the Milwaukee and 
Chicago suburban areas. Write for information. 














Our Service is Nation-wide 


ish" CHICAGO 





Experienced placement advis- 
ers. Positions from college 
executives to primary and kin- 
dergarten teachers. Address 
853 Steger Bldg., Chicago. 








47TH YEAR.—The World's Fair and the N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in strategic position to aid 
executives and teachers in getting located. Public School, 
College, and Teachers’ College officials from everywhere 
will visit Chicago and also our office to complete their 
teaching staffs. Send for booklet today. 


ALBERT 
Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 


 PARKE 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER DURING MARCH 
301-302 BEAVER BLDG. » » ORDER PHOTOS NOW « « MADISON, WISCONSIN 











Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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More than 400 boys and girls at the Green Bay 
Vocational school have participated thus far in an 
extensive intramural program of athletic events, 
which began with the opening of the school term and 
will continue through the year. It is planned that by 
the end of the term, every boy and girl in the school 
will have participated in one or another of the events 
included in the program. An individual point system 
is recorded for each sport, and recognition will be 
given to high point winners in all events at the end 
of the school term. This activity is under the direc- 
tion of Harry Niles, who has charge of physical edu- 
cation for boys; and Miss Nell Erchul, who has 
charge of the girls’ work. 


A bill prohibiting discrimination in employment of 
public school teachers because of race, nationality or 
political or religious affiliations, has been signed by 
Governor Albert G. Schmedeman. No questions re- 
lating to race, nationality, politics, or religion may 
be asked applicants for teaching positions . public 
school officials or employes or by teachers’ agencies 
and placement bureaus. Penalties of $25 to $50 fine 
or five to 30 days in jail were provided, and viola- 
tion of the act will be cause for removal of public 
school officials or members of boards of education 
or school boards. 


A copy of Mrs. Mary D. Bradford’s “Memoirs” 
will be presented to the library of the Kenosha 
Senior High school by the P. T. A. Past Presidents 
Club. Mrs. Laura Joseph will have charge of the 
presentation. 


Enrollment in the nine state teachers’ colleges in 
the biennium ended June 30, 1932, was 28% larger 
than for the previous biennium. The faculties of the 
institutions were increased 5% and operating ex- 
penses 3%. 

















BIOLOGY 


By Lewis Mills, Arthur O. Baker, and William L. Connor 
Instead of placing emphasis on scientific names, identification, 
and the memorizing of countless facts, DY NAMIC BIOLOGY 
stresses material which appeals to the student. 

Such unit titles as ‘Odd Forms of Life in Out-of-the-Way Places” 
and ‘‘ How Plants and Animals Behave” suggest the DYNAMIC 
character of the material. Students are given dramatic episodes 
in the lives of plants and animals. Their interest is aroused 
naturally . . . they learn because they like to. Get the complete 
facts about the features listed in the panel. Send the coupon. 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY HIGHLIGHTS 
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RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept, PB3. 5368S. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 
270 Madison Ave., New York; 


Please send me without obligation on my part the complete 
facts about your ‘DYNAMIC BIOLOGY.” 


Name.. 


559 Mission St., San Francisco 
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The Department of Debating and Public Discus- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion has made a special effort to be prepared to lend 
package-libraries, supplementing local resources, on 
many of the vocations in which high school students 
are interested. A suggestive list of such vocations is 
available and also report blanks for the use of the 
students to list the material available locally. If you 
are interested in securing this material, write Miss 
Almere Scott, University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, Madison. 


The school year of 1931-32 was outstanding for 
the village of Albany. The Albany school band, un- 
der J. A. Hughes, Brodhead, won the Class D dis- 
trict tournament at Waupun on April 23; on May 6 
the same band won in its class at the state meet at 
Wisconsin Rapids. On March 16 the basketball squad, 
under the coaching of William Kahl, won the sup- 
plementary high school basketball tournament at 
Brodhead. 


A new series of county school teacher discussion 
groups has been started by Miss Mildred Wilcox, 
superintendent of Eau Claire county schools, and it is 
said that Eau Claire county is the first in the state to 
initiate discussion groups on the new Wisconsin 
Philosophy of Education. The aim of the discussions 
is to study the possible ways of improving the edu- 
cational system in the light of changing social and 
economic conditions. 


Plans were made early in February for the organi- 
zation of an athletic association at New London, 
The meeting, which was held at the high school 
gymnasium, was under the direction of R. J. Mc- 
Mahon, superintendent of schools. The keen interest 
shown by residents who use the gym on Thursday 
evenings, necessitated the organization. Basketball, 
baseball, and volley ball have been the sports in- 
dulged in thus far this year. 


Two hundred junior and senior high school girls 
of Janesville are preparing for a water exhibition 
early in April. Miss Janette Meredith, head of the 
girls’ physical education department, 1s in charge. 
Junior high girls will demonstrate steps involved in 
learning how to swim, elementary diving, water 
games and relays. Senior high students will demon- 
strate canoe handling, fancy diving, water stunts, and 
life saving technique. 


The Hawkins Graded School reports 100% mem- 
bership in the W. T. A. 
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Most of the musical organizations of the Stoughton 
high school, together with Paul Skinner, tenor, and 
Alvin H. Olson, as speaker, took part in a 45-minute 
program broadcast January 27 over WHA, the state 
university station. Arrangements for the program 
were made by Prin. Earl Welch of the high school, 
who acted as program announcer during the broadcast. 


An article written by Prof. John L. Gillin of the 
sociology department of the university has been pub- 
lished in the monthly magazine for criminal psychol- 
ogy and punishment reform, Heidelberg University. 


Charles Siekert of the Baraboo Junior high school 
won the national science contest conducted by Popular 
Science monthly last summer. The award is a check 
for $150 of which the pupil receives $50 and the 
school $100. A year ago John Krueger, also a pupil 
in the Baraboo High school science department of 
which Miss Eleanor Cox is instructor, was one of 50 
pupils in the United States receiving similar awards. 


Grade school supervisors and superintendents in 
territories adjacent to Marshfield met in that city 
January 31, for an all day conference. Miss Delia 
Kibbe, state supervisor of elementary schools, was in 
charge of the meeting. Principals of graded schools, 
county superintendents, supervising teachers, and city 
superintendents were present at the meeting to dis- 
cuss problems and to confer with Miss Kibbe on 
matters relating to elementary school supervision. 


Interest in radio at the Stevens Point High school 
is not confined to listening only, for the school boasts 
of a thriving radio club of 12 boys and has one of 
the few public school amateur broadcasting stations 
licensed by the United States government. The sta- 
tion was licensed last year and is under the direction 
of Fred A. Hebal of the science department. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Hebal, two high school students, Harold 
Graham and Frank Knapp, have earned amateur 
broadcasting licenses and are allowed to transmit 
messages. 


Professor W. H. Twenhofel of the university geol- 
ogy department left early in February for Washing- 
ton, D. C., to assume direction of the division of 
geology and geography of the National Research 
council. His leave of absence will extend one 
semester, 


Only three states have higher percentages of their 
school buildings consisting of little, old-fashioned, 
one-room school houses than has Wisconsin. Of 8,326 
school buildings in this state 6,642 or 79.77 per cent 
were one-room buildings in 1929-30. Only South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and Kansas exceed Wiscon- 
sin’s record. 


Are you interested in a new and unprejudiced 
study of the government and economic system of 
Russia? If so you may be interested in an educational 
experiment to be known as the “Russian Seminar”, 
which will give a month's study to conditions in the 
Soviet republic without benefit or hindrance of propa- 
ganda. Such educational leaders as Prof. G. T. Rob- 
inson of Columbia and Prof. E, C. Poole of Prince- 
ton are on the advisory board arranging the course 
of study. Further information concerning this inter- 
esting educational experiment can be had by writing 
this office, or getting in touch with Alban Winspear 
of the Department of Classics at the University of 
Wisconsin. Though Prof. Winspear is not directly 
interested in the “Russian Seminar” he can give you 
information desired. 
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Daffodils and other early Spring 
flowers make ideal subjects for 
decorative sketches. And they are 
never more beautiful than when 
rendered with Crayola, which re- 
produces their delicate colorings. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Makers of . 


-CRAYOLA. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
The Favorite Colored Crayon 























Reduced Travel Rates in the 
SOVIET UNION 


15 tours to choose from . . . 5 to 31 days 
- . « $5, $8, and $15 a day. Price includes 
Intourist hotels, meals, guide-interpreters, 
Soviet visa and transportation from starting 
to ending point in the Soviet Union. Price 
does not include round trip passage to the 
Soviet Union. Write for Booklet WJE 3. 


Summer Study in MOSCOW 


A course in Modern Education will be con- 
ducted in the 1933 Summer Session at Mos- 
cow University under the auspices of New 
York University. Write for Information. 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel 
Bureau of the U. S. S. R., 304 N. Mich- 
igan Blvyd., Chicago. Offices in New York, 
Boston, and San Francisco. Or see your 
own travel agent. 





















“Everything for the School’”’ 


Playground 
Equipment 


RURAL and CITY 


School Playgrounds 





With the coming of the warm spring days the 
need for an extra piece or two of sturdily con- 
structed, safe and dependable play apparatus will 
become more pronounced. 


Let us help you choose the type of apparatus 
which is sure to furnish the youngsters unending 
days of joyous exercise at a minimum investment 
to you. 


Our special catalog of Playground Equipment is 
free for the asking. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 








The Beloit Teachers Council has adopted a group 
insurance plan for sickness and accident insurance, 
and a good per cent of the teachers have insured. 


Dr, Earl Baker of Appleton spent the entire day 
of January 14 in the Gillett High school, instructing 
the teachers of Oconto county in the fundamentals of 
music. Over 100 teachers were present. Dr. Baker 
gave practical demonstrations and showed definitely 
what can be expected of children, in music, and also 
in child initiative. 

Prof. G. L. Larson of the university college of 
engineering was elected president of the Engineering 
Society of Wisconsin at the society's 25th annual 
convention, held at Madison in February. 


Industrial arts teachers from the schools of Bar- 
ron, Glenwood, Hudson, River Falls, and Grantsburg 
assembled at Menomonie February 21 for a confer- 
ence on industrial arts instruction. The meeting was 
under the direction of J. F. Waddell, state supervisor 
of high schools. 


President Glenn Frank, and R. W. Bardwell, su- 
perintendent of Madison schools, were speakers at 
the convention of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A., held at Minneapolis February 25- 
March 2. President Frank spoke February 27 on 
“Education for a Changing World.” Supt. Bardwell 
was one of the discussion leaders on ‘Financing Edu- 
cation in Smaller Cities.” 


More than one thousand teachers from all parts 
of the U. S. are expected to attend the annual con- 
vention of the Association for Childhood Education, 
which will meet in Denver, June 27 to July 1. 
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Harold M. White, director of athletics at Green 
Bay West High school for 14 years was recently 
named principal of Green Bay East High. Glenn A. 
Evjue, biology teacher and assistant basketball coach 
has been made head basketball coach, while Ivan W, 
Cahoon was named athletic director. 


The first regional meeting of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Arts Association was held at Janesville on 
Thursday, January 19th, under the direction of su- 
pervisor J. F. Waddell. Twenty-eight industrial arts 
men were present, representing thirteen different 
cities. Fourteen other regional meetings are scheduled 
by the state department to be held before March 25th. 


Miss Harriet O'Shea, associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology and women’s personnel director at 
Purdue University recently visited in Madison, and 
discussed educational methods before the student 
forum. Miss O'Shea is also associate professor of 
nursery school administration and is educational di- 
rector and psychologist of the Purdue Nursery School. 


Nicholas Gunderson, superintendent of Sparta pub- 
lic schools for 12 years, has been elected to succeed 
himself for the 13th year. 


Mr. E. M. Dahlberg, Ladysmith high school science 
teacher and tree nurseryman, who has been secretary 
of the Wisconsin conservation commission since its 
organization in 1927, has resigned his secretaryship, 
to take effect February 1. 


C. H. Bachhuber, for the past 15 years principal 
of the high school at Medford, will resign his posi- 
tion in that city at the close of the present school 
year. Mr. Bachhuber plans to devote the next few 
years to travel, study, and recreation. 


Snowbound in a schoolhouse within ten miles of 
Milwaukee . . . believe it or not, but three teachers, 
Marie Ruplinger, Mrs. W. K. Weissbach and Mrs. 
Irma Becker have a rather sleepless night to prove it! 
It all happened last month, during that cold spell, 
when the temperature sent the weather statisticians 
scurrying around to look up the records ‘forty years 
ago”. The Fox Point school suddenly found itself 
snowbound, and rather than send the two remaining 
pupils home through the cold and drifts the teachers 
chose to spend the night in the school house. All 
that was lacking was Whittier’s ‘“Snowbound” to 
make the scene complete. 


Miss Irene Olson, a country school teacher near 
Sherwood recently had a near-serious experience as a 
result of her devotion to her school and profession. 
During the mid-February cold wave Miss Olson 
walked two and one-half miles to her school, with 
the thermometer registering 32 degrees below zero. 
Only one pupil braved the cold, so Miss Olson 
walked back home, only to find that her legs were 
painfully frozen. Doctors at first feared that the brave 
teacher would suffer the loss of one leg, but after 
careful treatment it was found that she would re- 
cover completely, though she will be confined to her 
bed for many weeks. 


An operetta, “Bells of Beaujolais,” will be pre- 
sented by Janesville teachers at a meeting of the local 
organization of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
in March or early April. Should the presentation be 
received well, it will be given before the general 
public as a benefit production to purchase school 
supplies for needy students. 
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The Waupun Junior-Senior high school enrolls 
one-third of its student body in some form of in- 
per week instruction on their respective instruments. 
The Waupun High School Band was one of 3 bands 
strumental music. Pupils receive from 3 to 9 hours 
receiving a first place award in Class A at the state 
contest held in Wisconsin Rapids last year, and is 
eligible to represent the State in its respective class 
at the national contest, to be held at Chicago in 
connection with the World’s Fair. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Alice O'Neil, nee Blumer, 43, a Milwaukee 
school teacher from 1911 to 1921, died at her home 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, January 30, after an illness 
of eight weeks. Mrs. O'Neil was a native of New 
Glarus. 


Professor Frank White, well known teacher for 25 
years in northwest Wisconsin, died at Warrens on 
January 30 after an operation. 


Professor Joseph A, Moss, 38, head of the chem- 
istry department and dean of men of Northland col- 
lege, Ashland, fell dead from heart disease at his 
home in that city on February 10. 


Albert W. Smith, 80, a civic leader in Wauwatosa 
for many years, died February 10 of a heart attack. 
Years ago Mr. Smith was a public school principal 
in Wauwatosa. 


Dr. Rudolph Hillery Rice, 64, former Brown 
county school teacher, died at Milwaukee Febru- 
ary 8, after a minor operation. Dr, Rice’s condi- 
tion seemed favorable until the day of his death, 
when complications developed. 


F. F. Lewis, 83, president and co-founder of the 
Lewis Knitting company of Janesville, and former 
teacher at Whitewater and Waupaca, died at his 
home in Janesville on January 22. 


Lucie E. Morgan, for many years a school teacher 
in Oshkosh, and a former member of the Board of 
Education, died at her home in Oshkosh on Janu- 
ary 20, after a brief illness. Miss Morgan began 
teaching in the public schools of Oshkosh in 1886. 


Prof, B. B. James, 72, head of the Department of 
Education at Whitewater State Teachers College and 
professor of psychology, died at a Madison hospital 
on January 25. Professor James came to the White- 
water State Teachers College in 1914 and has been 
there since. Prior to his coming to Whitewater, Pro- 
fessor James taught at Superior and at Waukesha. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the 
United States Government? Teachers have a big 
advantage because of their training and educa- 
tion. Hundreds future Jobs. These have big pay, 
Short hours and pleasant work. Write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H189, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for free list of Government positions 
for teachers, and full particulars telling you 
how to get them. 


MARCH, 1933 


Henry McIntosh, superintendent of Burlington 
schools many years ago, died at his home in Auburn, 
Indiana on January 26. Mr. McIntosh taught at 
Honey Creek and at Burlington in the eighties. 


Gertrude Clark, 39, a teacher in the public schools 
of Fond du Lac for 12 years, and a leader in primary 
education, died February 6 at the home of her sister 
in Fond du Lac. Miss Clark had been ill for some 
time, but did not give up her teaching duties in the 
first grade at Jefferson school until last November. 


Lydia Madson, former teacher at the Whitcomb, 
Wisconsin school, died at the Wausau Memorial Hos- 
pital on February 13. 


Adele F. Schaar, former teacher in the Roosevelt 
Junior and Senior High schools, Fond du Lac, died 
at her home in that city on January 22, after an 
extended illness. 


Marshall Thatcher Cole, 81, in early life a resi- 
dent of Milton, and later a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools for many years, died at his home in Cayuga 
on January 24. Mr. Cole was always interested in 
school work, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the Cayuga school board. 


Elizabeth Warner, 58, graduate of Whitewater 
Teachers college and former teacher in the public 
schools of Beloit, died at Lake Mills in January. 


Mrs. Clara A. Smith, 76, a teacher in Dodge 
county schools prior to her marriage, died at her 
home in Fond du Lac on February 5. 
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“Be What You Is” 


Don’t be what you ain't; 

Just’ be what you is; 

‘Cause if you is not what you am, 
Den you am not what you is; 

If you is jes’ a little tadpole 
Don’t try to be a frog; 

If you is jes’ de tail, 

Don’t try to wag de dog. 

You can always pass de plate 

If you can’t exhort an’ preach; 
If you is jes’ a pebble 

Don’t try to be a beach. 

Don’t be what you ain't, 

Jus’ be what you is, 

"Cause de man that plays it square 
A gwine to get his, 

It ain’t what you is or has been, 


It’s what you now am is. 
—Author Unknown 





Missed the Track Meet 
Teacher (to wayward Johnny)—Tell me what you 
know about the Caucausian race, Johnny. 
Johnny—I wasn’t there; I went to the football 
game instead. 


A la Cinema 


Teacher—Tommie, what is the climax of a story? 
Tommie—The climax is where it says “to be 
continued.” 


Teacher (giving his class a lecture on charity)— 
Willie, if I saw a boy beating a donkey, and stopped 
him, what virtue should I be showing? 

Willie (promptly )—Brotherly love. 


To be serene amid a losing fight, 

To meet with equal courage dark or light, 

To hate all sham, and with persistent might 

To do brave deeds as in a Master's sight— 

This is to learn life’s lesson, reach the height. 
—Charles Allen Dausson 


Wouldst shape a noble life? Then cast 
No backward glances toward the past, 
And though somewhat be lost and gone, 
Yet do thou act as one new-born. 
What each day needs, that shalt thou ask. 
Each day will set its proper task. 

—Goethe 





Musical Merriments 
(From Utah Educational Review) 


On pianos and organs she Ibs., 

Making strange and mysterious sds., 

And the watchman calls out, 

To see what she’s about, 

As he goes on his cold nightly rds. 
—Exchange 





Building Foreman: “Excuse me, but are you the 
lady wot's singing?” 

Lady: “Yes, I was singing. Why?” 

Foreman: “Might I ask you not to hold the high 
notes so long? The men have knocked off twice, 
mistaking it for the noon whistle.’—Exchange. 


Mrs. Newrich: “I want to buy a piece of music for 
my little girl who is learning to play the piano.” 

Clerk: “Yes, madam. Here is “Twilight’ for twen- 
ty-five cents. How would that suit?” 

“Oh, she’s farther along than that. Why, last 
week she played a piece that cost fifty cents. Haven't 
you got something for about a dollar ?”—Pitt Panther. 


A pretty young women stepped into a music shop 
in the city the other day. She tripped up to the 
counter where a new clerk was assorting music and 
in her sweetest tone asked: “Have you ‘Kissed Me in 
the Moonlight’ ?” 

The clerk turned, looked, and said: “It must have 
been the man at the other counter; I have only been 
here a week.”—Lumberman. 
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Hey diddle, diddle, 

Hey diddle, diddle, 

The sax and the fiddle, 

The drummer discovered a tune; 

The orchestra laughed 

To see such sport 

When he played on a pan with a spoon. 
—Harvard Lampoon 





“I want to do something that will draw out the 
conversational abilities of my guests.” 
“That’s easy. Give a musicale.”—Pathfinder. 





“I can’t think why they make so much fuss about 
Miss Smith's voice. Miss Jones has a much richer 
voice.” 

“Yes, but Miss Smith has a much richer father.” 

—Buen Humor 


The teacher was trying to impress upon her pupils’ 
minds the distinction accorded Francis Scott Key. 

“Why is he so famous?” asked the teacher. 

“I guess because he knew all four verses of the 
Star Spangled Banner,” was the reply.—Puck. 


Mother (to Bobby): “Surely you did something 
else but eat at the school treat?” 
Bobby: “Yes, mummie. After tea we sang a hymn 
called, ‘We can sing, full though we be.’” 
Mother learned later that the hymn selected had 
been, “Weak and sinful though we be.” 
—American Boy 
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